














SPRING IS JUST ARUUND THE CURNER, ANU- 


Now is the time to order the finest and best 


Playground and Hecreation Equipment 


SWINGS — SLIDES — SEESAWS 
— HORIZONTAL BARS AND LADDERS — 
OUTDOOR BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS, 
JUNGLEGYMS, VOLLEYBALL AND TENNIS POSTS, 
BICYCLE RACKS, MERRY-GO-ROUNDS 
— PARK BENCHES — 


Write us for prices and delivery schedule or 
consult with our representative 
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Caster Kmeotto 


Welcome Tennessee Teachers 
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it’s Vilon 


- Washes effortlessly! 
- Needs no ironing! 
- Dries rapidly 


MISSES SIZES: 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
HALF-SIZES: 141/2, 16!/p, 181/2, 20!/2, 


22!/,, 24!/, 
9.95 


Puckered Nylon is fashion's pet . .. and these 
dresses will be yours! Because their simple pleasing 
lines, their fresh range of solid colors (from pretty 
pastels to dashing darker shades!) are wardrobe 
winners, now and later! These PUCKERED NY- 
LONS cut clothes care to a bare minimum, wash 
effortlessly, dry rapidly, need no ironing. Sofft, 
light, non clinging, yet figure-praising . . . and 
they'll wear and wear. Misses sizes 12 to 20 and 
Half Sizes 14!/2 to 24!/> in aqua, coral, beige, lilac, 
and navy. 


CASTNER'S SECOND FLOOR, DRESSES 
ALSO AT CASTNER'S IN SHELBYVILLE 
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CASTNER-KNOTT'S Nashville, Tennessee 

Please send me the following all NYLON Dresses @ $9.95 
QUANTITY | SIZE | COLOR | 2nd Color Choice 

] | 

! | 
i | 
| 
| NAME ; 
ADDRESS 
| city sisi scrsitionditcntibias social MN hatiec clit 


| Add 20c postage if you live outside our delivery area; 
! 2% state sales tax. CHARGE ( ) CHECK ( ) ee 
rate ( )RCA( ) 
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The dry paint 


you use dry... 


ARTISTA 
Frescol 











Frescol is a unique medium, a dry 
color in compact form that is wiped 
on with a dry, patented felt-tipped 
brush, which produces thin as well 
as broad strokes, and builds up tones 
to any desired depth. Available in 


boxes of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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BORROW Eauy 


$50 05 








Vv Borrow the fast, confidential, and way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this - 
| joan plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 

d. No sig necessary. Repay in 





not 
w small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20, Sioux Cty, lowa 
ea : 
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ACK in December, when Charlene 
B Willis opened up her field worker's 
diary to us, we ran across a story about 
a deer that came to school at Riverview 
School in Anderson County. To say we 
were interested would be understatement. 
And we were surprised and happy when 
Charlene brought us a picture of Jacky 
Burton and his deer, along with a letter 
from teacher Georgia Robinson telling 
about it. 

Miss Robinson says, “We have started 
a study of wildlife. This study was 
brought about by the daily visits of the 
baby deer (the one you saw while here). 
Since the first visit made by the deer, all 
of us have become more interested in wild- 
life in general. I could almost write a 
book about the wildlife here, but I will 
narrow the subject at present to the deer. 
She still comes to visit with us, and I think 
she grows sweeter by the day. I have 


tried to get pictures of her with the chil- 
dren but as yet she is afraid of a crowd. 

. She has been inside the classroom 
several times but not having my flash bulbs 
ready kept me from getting her picture 
inside.” 





Here are Jacky Burton and his deer. 
More luck to Riverview School in the wild- 
life study! 


NE of our subscribers came into the 
O office about the tenth of January 
and, in the course of conversation, men- 
tioned that his January TEACHER was with- 
out a cover. We hastened to offer another 
copy, thinking that somehow the printer 
had made a mistake. “No, thanks,” he 
said, “but I do want to tell you what 
happened to it. My boy—he’s about five 
—begged for that cover, and I tore it off 
and gave it to him. Later in the evening, 
I went upstairs to his room and there on 
the wall, right between his pictures of 
Hopalong Cassidy and Roy Rogers, was the 
TENNESSEE TEACHER cover. The flag 
looked right pretty there, too.” 





We were delighted with the story. And 
we're just plain puffed up that the child 
wanted to put the picture alongside his 
heroes. We have heard other comments 
about that cover, but none that impressed 
us quite like this story. 


| ew year about this time we get all 
excited about the state convention. 
For a couple of months we rave about 
what is going to happen, then for another 
month we sigh, “Wasn't it fun!” This year 
is the same story. We have ample jus- 
tification for excitement. Starting off with 
Willie Snow Ethridge is a good way to 
begin a convention. We heard Mrs. 
Ethridge substituting for her husband one 
time in Memphis, and we have been 
eagerly looking forward to a return en- 
gagement. Author of five books, mother 
of four children, wife of the publisher of 
the leading Kentucky newspaper, she has 
led an exciting life and her lectures reflect 
that excitement and the fun she has found 
in it. If you are curious, her books are 
GoInc TO JERUSALEM, It’s GREEK TO ME, 
Tus LirrLe Pic Stayep Home, Iii Sinc 
OnE Sone, and As I Live AND BREATHE. 


The tempo of the start gets an additional 
boost on Friday morning when Dr. Henry 
Hill, president of Peabody College, and 
Governor Gordon Browning are slated to 
speak. We can’t promise that the Gover- 
nor will sing “The Tennessee Waltz,” but 
we feel fairly safe in promising that Dr. 
Hill won't. You have all heard the Gov- 
ernor. Some of you heard Dr. Hill in 
regional conventions this fall. That should 
be sufficient recommendation to guarantee 
filling the Ryman Auditorium to the rafters. 

So there you have feminine wit and 
humor, and masculine facts and oratory. 
But the end is not in sight. Since Nash- 
ville is the seat of culture and learning 
(please, no raucous applause), what comes 
more naturally than a symphony concert 
on Friday night? That is exactly what is 
scheduled, with one of the best orchestras 
in the county. Guy Taylor will conduct 
the Nashvilie Symphony Orchestra in a 
program that is guaranteed to appeal to 
every taste. That is, unless you want pure 
corn and nothing but. The program in- 
cludes (this is an informal listing) Bee- 
thoven’s Leonore Overture, Sibelius’ Sym- 
phony Number Two, Morton Gould's 
spirituals, and the Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture by Tschaikovsky. Tickets will be 
available for members of your family and 
friends, and teachers will be admitted by 
their TEA membership cards. So be sure 
to bring your membership card unless you 
want to buy a ticket. And we'll see you 
April 3! 
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Greyhound 
offers today’s 


Best Buys 


in Travel! 


“I've compared Greyhound with all other 
transportation, and I find: a lot more miles 
for my travel dollars . . . more schedules to 
more places ... more comfort in deep-cush- 
ioned, reclining seats . . . more friendliness 
among fellow passengers. Any way I figure 
it, a Greyhound trip adds up to a Lot More 
Travel for a Lot Less Money!” 








Best Buys in Spring trips 

A visit with the folks, a week-end 
in the city, a pleasant “get-away” at 
Eastertime . .. they’re Spring Tonics, 


Best Buys in Summer vacations 


Whether you’re headed for the Na- 
tion’s popular resorts, cities, National 
Parks—you'll save more getting 
there by Greyhound SuperCoach! 


Best Buys in class excursions 
Field trips to historical cities, sports 
events, band or choir trips... all are 


more economical and a lot more fun 
by Chartered Greyhound! 





when you go ‘Greyhound! 




















Theres something about 
a GREYHOUND that makes it 
the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 
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* * 
$ FREE folder to help plan Spring trips, Summer vacations! ¢ 
> Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 105 W. Madi- . 
e son, Chicago 2, Ill. for booklet with 40 pre-planned pleasure trips. © 
= 
° ° 
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On the world’s 
sixth continent, 
Australians 
welcome Coca-Cola 


Lana 
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Reprints of the picture in this adverti: 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 
classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA" AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 


+ 


| 


The great cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne are nearly 
halfway around the world 
and about as far below the 
equator as San Francisco or 
Washington are north of the 
line. Yet, the happy invita- 
tion “Let’s get a Coke’”’ has 
the same friendly ring there 
as here. — For the pause that 
refreshes is a moment on the 
sunny side wherever you 
find it. And you find it just 
around the corner in the an- 
tipodes now as in America, 
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COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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For many months we have been wanting to bring you this cover pic- 
ture. Now, on your convention issue, here is the beautiful Hermitage, 
home of Andrew Jackson, preserved as a memorial to him. The Her- 
mitage is located about 13 miles from the city of Nashville, and is open 
to sight-seers from nine to six o'clock. Our cover color plates are used 
through the courtesy of Williams Printing Company. 











Lion Oil Announces 








FOUR ‘1,200 WINNERS 
in Teacher-Essay Contest 








Teachers from Seven Southern States Submit Entries 
Winners Get Scholarships for Advanced Education 


February was a fine month for four Southern high school teachers—it marked 
the presentation of the first Lion Oil Teacher-Essay Contest awards. Original 
plans called for three $1,200 scholarships as prizes, but when judges found a 
four-way tie among contestants, an extra scholarship was awarded. 





Miss Catherine Beard 


Miss Catherine Beard, winner 
from Clarksville, Tennessee, 
High School, wrote her essay 
secretly while recovering from 
an operation, then surprised 
friends by winning a $1,200 
Lion Scholarship award. She 
plans to obtain her Master’s De- 
gree in Education from George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





Mr. Zan Lee Skelton, Jr. 


Handsome 23-year-old Zan 
Lee Skelton, Jr., winning 
teacher from Rolling Fork, 
Mississippi, Consolidated High 
School, was spurred on to enter 
the Lion Contest by his princi- 
pal. Skelton, a veteran of the 
1st Cavalry, plans to take his 
Master’s in English at the 
University of North Carolina 
through his Lion Oil Award. 








Mrs. Clayte Whitten 


Mrs. Clayte Whitten, winner 
from E] Dorado, Arkansas, 
Jr. High School, plans to use 
her $1,200 Lion Scholarship in 
summer sessions to obtain a 
Master’s Degree in English or 
Journalism. Mrs. Whitten 
spent most of her time think- 
ing over her subject. And just 
barely got her essay into the 
mail before the deadline. 








Mrs. W. B. Wilson 


Mrs. W. B. Wilson, of Lexing- 
ton, Tennessee, High School, 
read about the contest in the 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
promptly entered—and won. 
She plans to attend Memphis 
State College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee—for, in the words of her 
essay, ‘advanced education 
means broadened knowledge 
to share with students.”’ 


This, the first Lion Oil Teacher-Essay Contest, was judged by Dr. Henry R. 
Hill, president of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
and. by Dr. Susan B. Riley and Dr. Nicholas Hobbs of the same college. 
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From left: Principal Henry Hogg, El Dorado Junior High, El Dorado, Arkansas; Mrs. Clayte Whitten, 
being presented a $1,200 Lion Oil Scholarship by Mr. T. M. Martin, president of Lion Oil Company. 





YOU can still win a *1,200 award 
2nd Contest Open NOW! 


Yes, the winners of the first Lion Oil Teacher- 
Essay Contest have been announced. But the 
second contest is going on now! 


Here’s All You Need Do. Simply 
write an essay of 1500 words or less 
on “How I Can Best Prepare My 
Students For The Future.” Send 
it to: LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND, El Dorado, Arkansas. Be 
sure that your entry is postmarked 
before midnight of March 31st. 


Who Is Eligible. All high school 
teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents who actually teach in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
grade in any public, private, or paro- 
chial school anywhere Lion petro- 
leum products are sold at the sign 
of the Lion, are eligible to enter. 


A Word About The Awards. Three 
winners will be selected. Each 
will receive a $1,200 scholarship for 
advanced education. These awards 
are unusual, for they cover not only 
tuition, but also all or the major 
part of such expense as room and 
board, books, and laboratory fees. 


You Have Your Choice—both of 
the school you wish to attend, and 
the way in which to attend it. You 
may use your award for: a complete 
school year; two separate half-years; 
or three summer school sessions 
within a three-year period. 





A MESSAGE FROM COL.T. H. BARTON 


Lion Oil originated its scholarship plan 
in 1950 as a practical way of showing 
Southern friends and neighbors our 
faith and hope for the future. Since the 
first contest was opened scores of high 
school students and teachers have 
shared in the awards. 


The results of the first teacher-essay 
contest are heartwarming to us all, and 


LION OIL COMPAN Y i ooravo, arkansas 


it is our hope that even more of you 
will enter this second contest. 


For Lion Oil is rooted in the South, 
proud of any contribution we can make 
to its future. Through the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, we extend our hand 
to you all, the educational leaders of 


the South. 
—~ U7. artrY 


Chairman of the Board of Directors 
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The Mott Papulear Spelllrg lhogiane ive Trcretsee 


SPELLING 
GOALS 


And the Most 


Popular in America! 


During 1947 41 counties and 
22 cities in Tennessee adopted 
SPELLING GOALS. 


The philosophy that has made 
SPELLING GOALS so dis- 
tinctive has been maintained 
jin the 1951 edition. 


Because of the extremely close 
correlation between reading 
and spelling skills, WILLIAM 
KOTTMEYER, Director of 
the famous St. Louis Reading 
Clinic, and nationally known 
authority on remedial instruc- 
tion, has brought his unique 
contributions to the new edition 
of SPELLING GOALS. He 
has incorporated the powerful 
word building program that 
has proven to be so successful 
with poor spellers. 




















PHELAN B. BRASHER 
State Representative 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 3 . DALLAS 1 . PASADENA 2 

















GRADES 2-8 
by Lambader + Kottmeyer + Wickey 





Ten Reasons for Adopting SPELLING GOALS 


1 SUPERB, BALANCED AUTHORSHIP—May B. Lambader has 


had years of experience teaching spelling on all levels, William 
Kottmeyer is a nationally recognized authority on remedial 
teaching, and Rose Wickey a curriculum specialist. 


2 THE WORD BUILDING PROGRAM establishes the power to 


spell a/l words. 


3 FOUR GOALS—The objective of the series is correct spelling 
as well as proper pronunciation, meaning and use. 


4 EFFECTIVE REVIEW AND RETEACHING—Every word is re- 


taught and reviewed at regular intervals. Each misspelled 
word is restudied and retaught when the error occurs. 


5 THE PHONICS PROGRAM builds basic spelling skills and 


strengthens reading skills at the same time. 


G6 PROVIDES FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES —there is special 


work for superior students as well as a remedial program for 
poor spellers. 


7 THE DICTIONARY TRAINING PROGRAM is convenient. It is 


easy to teach, builds gradually as the child matures. 


8 THE SPELLING VOCABULARY is based on child-use word 


research, not on adult studies. 


9 FUNCTIONAL COLOR spotlights important concepts, helps 
you nail down vital learning. 


10 A COMPLETE KIT OF TEACHING AIDS that includes 
manuals, answer books, readiness book for grade 1, work- 
book edition for those who prefer it, two remedial books for 
poor spellers, six filmstrips in color that concentrate on word 
building skills. 
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Solving the 


| HANS ON 


TRIANGLE 


There are 3 sides .. . you know 


HERE SHALL | GO? (Solution):, Mail the coupon 

today and get your FREE copy of Continental 
Trailways ‘'Thrift-Tailored’’ Tour folder. It'll show you vacation 
trips to all of the thrilling places in America, with full details 
on what you'll see. Whether you're planning to go by bus or 
not... you'll find this folder valuable in selecting your vaca- 
tion spot for 1952. 


OW LONG WILL IT TAKE? (Solution): Read the 

folder carefully ... it tells you exactly how long 

each trip takes ... what you'll be seeing each day... and 

what accommodations are included. With this folder you can 

select the trip that fits your allotted time as well as your 

Vacation fancy. And remember, your Continental Tour Agent 
can tailor a Tour to your own desire. 


OW MUCH WILL IT COST? (Solution): With this 

folder you can select a tour that fits your budget, 

too! Prices include transportation aboard big comfortable 

Continental Trailways buses, hotel accommodations as de- 

scribed and sightseeing trips outlined in the folder. Here's 

the most sensible vacation plan you could possibly consider. 
Mail the coupon today! 


ty 


— a ; yr 
= _— 3 eee es ae : 
Ef ae ix b Ad } re Get your copy of this valuable folder... NOW! 


CONTINENTAL TOURS p 
315 Continental Avenue 


CONTINENTAL Dallas, Texas 
T re) U R “ Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours 


to: 


—— 






















315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE NAME 


DALLAS, TEXAS ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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The Most Complete Line 
of 


AUDIO—VISUAL AIDS 


in the 


School Supply Field 
Including 


16 mm Movie Projectors Projéction Screens 
Sound Recorders Tapes, Discs, and Wire 
Record Players Records 

Opaque Projectors Projection Stands 

Film Strip and Slide Projectors Film Strips 

Public Address Systems 16 mm Films 
Intercommunication Systems Microphones and Stands 
Film Library Supplies Maps — Globes — Charts 
Flash Cards Models . 





Complete Service Department capable of servicing all types 
and makes of audio-visual equipment promptly and 
economically. 











Free 16 mm Films Available on Request 


For a Complete Service 


Visit — Write — or Call 









116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


Telephone—é- | 464 
ES ee ES ESE ae 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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WHAT DID YOU LEARN TODAY? 


Every day of the school year, thousands of parents ask 
their children this question. The answer the children 
give will determine in large measure what the parents 
think of the schools. 

If the child is a happy one who has enjoyed school, 
and the answer is a positive one; if the child reports 
worthwhile activities for the day; if the child can 
demonstrate progress in reading, writing, and arithmetic; 
if the child speaks well of the kindness and effectiveness 
of the teacher; then the parents are going to appreciate 
the teacher and tbe school. 

On the other hand, if the child reports that the teacher 
was “out of sorts” today; that “we got out of school 
early;” that the teacher did not take up the home work 
assigned; that “we didn’t have arithmetic today;” then 
the parents may decide that the teacher is not very 
effective—that the child is not learning much. 

Parents come to know only a few teachers during a 
school year. They are likely to form their opinions of 
the entire teaching profession of a county by the opinions 
they have of their children’s teachers. Indeed, what they 
think of the teachers of their children is just about what 
they are going to think of the teaching profession of the 
state. 

If every teacher in every schoolroom of Tennessee 
could, by her work with the children every day, convince 
the parents of those children that schools are worthwhile, 
that they deserve the financial support they are getting 
—and more—then we would have greater support from 
the public in our efforts to improve school conditions. 

The answers the children give to the question, “What 
did you learn today?” are very important ones. The 
teachers are responsible for these answers. Public rela- 
tions really starts in the classroom. 


THE LOCAL ASSOCIATION AND THE 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


A series of conferences with local school leaders over 
the state has been completed and plans are underway 
for a vigorous campaign to sell the new four-point 
legislative program. This is a big job. It will require 
the combined efforts of all of us. 

Each local association must have an active legislative 
committee. This committee will carry the load of selling 
the program on the local level. The committee probably 
will need sub-committees to do research, to handle other 
publicity, to talk with candidates, and to handle other 
phases of the work. 

Whether one committee or several handles the program 
in a county, it is important that the work be done. This 
is an important program, a strategic program, and it 
must be sold to the public. This cannot be done by wish- 
ing. A lot of hard work and intelligent effort will be 
necessary. All this work cannot be done by your state 
office. Only local le can convince candidates for 
the Legislature that they should support the program. 
Only local people can convince the American Legion, 
the Farm Bureau, the Missionary Society of a given 
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county that they should support the program. Only 
local people can present the needs of the local school 
system. 

While the local education association and its com- 
mittees will be responsible for the program, every teacher 
will have a job to do. Many teachers will serve on com- 
mittees. Many teachers will be given special assignments. 
But whether or not a teacher is on a committee or has 
a special job, each one must be able to explain and 
justify each point in the program. With more than 
twenty thousand people well informed and interested 
in passing information on to the public, we should be 
able to enlist the support of the public, because if peo- 
ple understand the needs, most of them will help to see 
that the needs are cared for. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Is there some friend from West Tennessee that you 
have been wanting to see? Is there an old classmate 
teaching in East Tennessee that you have not seen for 
sometime? Is there a superintendent or principal in 
Middle Tennessee with whom you used to teach and 
whom you would like to see? If so, then make your plans 
to attend the annual meeting on April 3-4. 

You will note from the program in this issue that an 
excellent meeting has been arranged. The general ses- 
sions should be interesting and inspirational. There will 
be excellent speakers at all the sectional meetings. You 
will note from the ads that shopping will be fun too. 

Let us all turn out and make this one of the finest 
meetings ever held. Make your hotel reservations now 
and stay through the entire meeting. 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 


A few days ago, we attended a meeting of a group of 
attendance teachers. We found most of these teachers 
are doing a fine piece of work and are handling difficult 
situations well. 

We have made rapid strides in this field since the days 
of the “truant officer.” The attendance teacher today 
has a definite place in the educational leadership of the 
school system. He must work with the superintendent, 
the supervisor of instruction, the teacher, as well as 
the parents of those children who have to be persuaded 
or coerced into attending school. 

The attendance teachers should be among the best 
teachers in the school system. They should have special 
training for the job they do. They must have tact and 
diplomacy. They must realize that they are a part of 
the “team” for building good public relations. 

The way in which this group was attacking problems 
in the meeting we attended was encouraging. Their 
frank discussion, their plan of exchanging ideas, their 
eagerness to find solutions to their problems—all this led 
to the conclusion that we have in Tennessee a group of 
attendance teachers who are taking their jobs seriously. 

Under capable leadership in the State Department of 
Education, these teachers. should continue to show 
growth and development in their chosen field. 
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MORE ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Let's Play Twenty Questions 


GENE SLOAN 
Middle Tennessee State College 


In a reversal of the old game, we identify our subject first, 
then ask the question. Do you fit this picture of the teach- 
er with poor relations—public relations, that is? 


OW many high school alumni, 
fresh out of the hills of Korea, 
have had their ardor for their Alma 
Mater dampened and congealed by 
an imperious classroom teacher on 
revisiting the school? Nor is there 
much enthusiasm in the soporific re- 
ception accorded the alumna re- 
visiting the old school after her first 
semester in college. 

Yet such experiences occur fre- 
quently, if one can rely on the 
reports of such peninsula campaign 
veterans and nostalgic collegians. 


Which Are You? 


Dr. Willie Stevens, in Don’t For- 
get the Grassroots (THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, December, 1951), pre- 
sented a good picture of the positive 
approach of classroom teachers to 
the matter of public relations. Per- 
sonal courtesy, thoughtfulness, 
friendliness, genuine guidance and, 
above all, thorough preparation and 
sound teaching—coupled with active, 
enthusiastic participation in school 
affairs—form the basis of all good 
public relations by school person- 
nel. It includes the high school 
teacher as much as the elementary, 
the secretary and custodian as truly 
as the principal and coach. 

Many teachers destroy the effec- 
tiveness of their positive contribu- 
tions to the school public relations 
program by a vacillating or manda- 
tory attitude. Others, lost in a 
wilderness of jealousy, wandering 
in a desert of insecurity, or sinking 
in a slough of ridicule, become 
offensive to both pupil and patron. 


We Can Try 


Granted that few educators are 
blessed with the whimsical sagacity 
or scintillating perspicacity of Dr. 
William Todhunter Hall of “The 
Halls of Ivy,” it remains that the 
majority of our classroom teachers 
have much of the poised resource- 
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fulness and warm intelligence of 
“Our Miss Brooks.” 

From these two genial radio char- 
acters, the teacher can gather some 
of the negative as well as positive 
aspects of public relations suggested 
by the problems with which each 
is confronted. Here are “Twenty 
Questions” of teacher frailties and 
foibles that may be helpful in a neg- 
ative assessment of your value as a 
classroom teacher to the public re- 
lations program of your high school. 


1. What principal can wax con- 


fidential with a teacher who is likely 
to reveal “classified information” 
over a tea table? 

2. What student appreciates marg- 
inal notes on his papers that substi- 
tute vitriolic ridicule for helpful 
analysis? 

3. What patron appreciates dis- 
paraging remarks from the teacher 
about the religious or political views 
he holds? 

4. What teacher will suffer dup- 
licity from a colleague? 

5. What superintendent will sanc- 


tion malingering or shirking by: 


workers in his system? 

6. What board member will toler- 
ate carping criticism of administra- 
tive procedures? 

7. What a secretary or mainten- 
ance worker can be indifferent to 
rudeness or condescension from 
classroom teachers? 

8. What bus driver will remain 
friendly toward the snobbish or 
discourteous teacher? 

(Continued on page 53) 





To the Teachers of Tennessee 


The presidency of the Tennessee 
Education Association is an honor 
and a trust which I accept with the 
full realization of the responsibilities 
the office carries. 

Changes have been taking place in 
Tennessee since 1854 when the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed the first law 
for the support of public education. 
in our way of life today, education 
is a must; in 1854, education fre- 
quently played a small part in the 
life of the average person. We must 
adjust our thinking and planning to 
a program which will more ade- 
quately meet the needs of all boys 
and girls. Our planning must be a 
cooperative undertaking to include 
every agency that has a contribu- 
tion to make to education. It must 
include every teacher and every offi- 
cial affiliated with our state program 
of education. 

Your delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly adopted a legislative 
program that calls for the united 
efforts of every teacher in the state. 
The success of this program will de- 
pend entirely upon the active par- 
ticipation of all teachers in every 





local education association. Your 
state organization is only as strong 
as these local units. 

I am proud of the opportunity to 
work more closely with the teachers 
of this state for an improved educa- 
tional program for the boys and girls 
of Tennessee. 


Mildred x Doyle 
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Want some help in teaching reading? Here are some good 
ideas that should make it more fun for you, as well as the 


child in your “slow” class. 


DR. LYDIA A. DUGGINS 
Memphis State College 


Make Your Reading Program PERSONAL 


4s RUE reading is a personal ex- 
perience. Some children find 
this rich enjoyment of reading 
with little assistance. Others are 
guided into it by the competent 
patience of the teacher. For some, 
the gift of really enjoying reading 
seems an impossibility. 

These are the children in the 
“slow” reading group. At first the 
teacher may console herself that they 
are not ready to read. But as the 
months of the school year pass and 
they continue to stumble through 
the beginning readers, it is increas- 
ingly apparent that unless a miracle 
happens they will fail in reading. 


It Is Not Real 


Every year these large groups of 
children fail to find personal satis- 
faction in reading. The difficulty 
does not lie entirely with their lack 
of readiness for reading, though this 
is often a factor. Nor can it be 
attributed to lack of physical ma- 
turation, poor health, spotty at- 
tendance, or emotional maladjust- 
ments. While all of these factors 
may be identified as a part of the 
problem, the fact remains that these 
children have not had a real, vital 
experience with reading. 

A prerequisite of this vital expe- 
rience in reading is that it be ego- 
satisfying . . . that is, it must dip into 
the world of the child, and his con- 
cepts of himself. It must be marked 
“personal” for him. 

Words do not have value in them- 
selves. They are the containers for 
ideas. If the child does not have 
the ideas that need expression or 
carrying through the containers, he 
will see no value in learning words. 
Without this value perception, he 
will learn few words of the basal 
reading program and he will learn 
these slowly and without enthusiasm. 

Slow readers need more “know 
about.” The wise teacher recognizes 
this need and provides for it through 
discussions in which the children 
relate ideas into new wholes. This 
is more than free talking about 
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things that are happening. This is 
planned guidance in_ thinking. 
Tommy reports that a bug ate the 
leaves off his mother’s flower plant, 
and Jimmy brings the tooth the 
dentist pulled to school to show the 
children the hole in it. Through the 
discussion, the teacher helps the chil- 
dren see the relationship of these 
two events, and to organize their 
“know about” into new and signi- 
ficant ways of thinking about things. 
She is laying the foundation for 
thoughtful reading. 

Children must learn to see. The 
child sees those things that are 
familiar and enjoyable to him. Pic- 
tures are of great value in establish- 
ing this necessary visual “know 
about” for reading. Through them, 
the child learns to observe likenesses 
and differences, to organize and to 
utilize information. He needs a 
vocabulary with which to express 
these visual experiences. 

If the teacher asks, “How many 
brown ducks are there?” she may 
assume that this is an easy expe- 





RESOLUTION FROM 
REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


Through an oversight, in re- 
porting action taken bv the 
Representative Assembly in 
January, we omitted one of the 
resolutions adopted by the 
delegates. On Saturday morn- 
ing, the Assembly voted to: 

“Insert a provision in the 
General Education Act of 1953 
for salary increases for school 
clerks and other clerical per- 
sonnel elected by boards of 
education proportionate to in- 
creases for teachers.” 

The resolution was proposed 
by the Secretarial Section of 
the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 











rience for any child. But what 
about the little fellow who has not 
yet learned the concept of brown? 
For him the question is one in a 
long series of confusions which he 
relates to reading. The skillful teach- 
er prepares the child for successful 
participation by guiding questions 
that give rather than assume the 
essential concepts. She will say, 
“This is a brown cow. How many 
more brown cows can you find?” 


Pictures Are Useful 


Pictures can be used to develop 
many essential reading skills. They 
may be used to develop the ability 
to follow sequence in a story, to help 
the children learn to anticipate 
events in a story, to help them learn 
to organize and associate related 
items, to teach beginning sounds, 
and to teach colors, size and rhym- 
ing words, 

The mental readiness of the child 
for reading may be observed through 
the use of pictures. The immature 
child simply enumerates the items 
he sees in the picture. As he ma- 
tures in his readiness for reading, 
he goes from simple enumeration to 
description and then to organization 
and association. At this stage he 
enjoys telling what happened before 
and after the picture being dis- 
cussed. His powers of observation 
are not only keener but integrated 
by visual fields into thought and ac- 
tion patterns. 


Writing is a Problem 


Writing about experiences he has 
had, the stories he has heard, and 
the ideas he develops is an im- 
portant sequence in the reading 
background of every child. Yet the 
introduction of writing poses many 
problems in the case of the slow- 
maturing child. Since he is building 
his sight vocabulary slowly, he is 
limited in the words he can write and 
this often frustrates his attempts at 
communication. Many of the words 


(Continued on page 54) 
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State Department Leadership 


and 


Tennessee’s Schools 


F the many factors which have 

contributed to the develop- 
ment of public secondary schools in 
Tennessee, the State Department of 
Education played an important role 
through its efforts to cause individ- 
uals, lay and professional, to desire 
better schools and to help them to 
get better schools. 

Mass meetings of citizens were 
held in every county of the state 
in 1906, 1908, and 1912 at which 
speeches were made concerning the 
benefits of high schools. Through 
various means of publicity people 
were informed of the impact of 
science and the industrial age upon 
society, and the consequent need for 
more training for citizenship. We 
refer to such means of publicity as 
speeches, office bulletins, state and 
local newspapers, exhibits at county 
and state fairs, and even a railway 
car exhibit which was carried to “all 
points in Tennessee.” 


Surveys Arouse Interest 


As schools were organized, condi- 
tions in the schools were revealed 
through surveys which were spon- 
sored by the state department in 
1909-10, 1915-16, 1933-34, 1936-37, 
and 1945-46. On the bases of the 
existing needs as revealed by these 
surveys, the state department pro- 
posed programs of public secondary 
education, adjusted standards and 
regulations, and supplied printed 
guides and consultants to assist in 
local planning. Some of the tangible 
results which accompanied ve 
efforts are revealed in the public 
interest in secondary schools and 
the support which was given by the 
legislation which was recommended. 
Following the last survey a program 
was presented to the legislature after 
the people and their representatives 
understood the proposals and felt the 
needs. Legislation was then enacted 
which provided more nearly equal 
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HOWARD KIRKSEY 
Middle Tennessee State College 


educational opportunity through a 
statewide minimum school program 
and a tax structure which would 
mobilize the state’s resources to 
finance it. 

If we may assume that the action 
of the General Assembly does, in a 
broad way, reflect dominant public 
opinion, the passage of the legisla- 
tion authorizing public secondary 
schools and providing for state con- 
trol of selection of textbooks, dis- 
tribution of school funds, certifica- 
tion of teachers, courses of study, 
program of studies, graduation and 
promotion of pupils, and classifica- 
tion and standardization of schools 
reflects a response to state depart- 





Convention Note 


MUSIC ON FRIDAY 
NIGHT 


An excellent program has 
been planned for the Friday 
night General Session at the 
state convention. The Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Guy 
Taylor, will present a full pro- 
gram of music designed to 
appeal to varied musical tastes. 
Admission to the concert will 
be by ticket only. You may 
obtain tickets at the TEA desk 
in the lobby of the Andrew 
Jackson Hotel on Friday. Per- 
sons other than teachers may 
purchase tickets at $1.50 each. 
Tickets will also be available 
at the War Memorial Audi- 
torium just before the concert. 
Come and enjoy an outstanding 


program by a fine symphony. 











ment leadership. Each of the major 
gains which has been made through 
legislative provision has followed a 
period of intensive effort and cam- 
paigning by the state department in 
its behalf. 

Recognition of the responsibility 
of the state for providing equal edu- 
cational opportunity brought about 
centralization of educational au- 
thority in the state department. The 
increase in scope and power of this 
authority was commensurate with 
the control of the state high school 
fund. Only those schools which con- 
formed to the standards and regu- 
lations set up by the state depart- 
ment might share in the fund. 
Changes in the high school program 
which were determined as advisable 
were effected by regulations, and 
uniformity was demanded in all ap- 


proved high schools. 


Purposes Have Changed 


An examination of the bulletins 
and directives issued by the state 
department of education through the 
years reveals that certain purposes 
and goals were recommended for 
secondary schools and that emphasis 
in these purposes was redirected 
from time to time. The most impor- 
tant purposes which have been 
stated are as follows: 


To train the intellect............................ 1891 
To prepare students for college........ .1899 
To teach industrial pursuits................ 1901 
To assist pupils in the formation 

R= ae 1903 
To train element teachers.............. 1904 
To provide a renee f general 

WONONR (i504.. 002 eae. 1905 
To train pupils to live in a 

complex world ................::c::csee8 1906 


To meet the demands of modern life 1907 
To train for citizenship, prepare 
students for college, train ele- 
mentary teachers and prolong 


the period of school life................ 1909 
To increase the earning power of 
INI Ne Seapine at cosntecosc aon 1913 


To help students to “find them- 
selves” by studying exploratory 


rae aan ety Yor SCARE RASS pase aaigtee aoe 1914 
To prepare students to live in a 

complex world .................:sceee 1919 
To train elementary teachers.............. 1921 


To help students to develop char- 
acter, habits of healthy living, 
and social responsibility................ 1923 
To help students to develop an ap- 
preciation of national heritage 
and a right civic attitude................ 1932 
To train students for social living, 
economic literacy, home and 
family life, worthy use of leisure 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Tennessee Looks at Teacher Education 


Why do we need to look? 


Why do we need to look at teach- 
er education and the requirements 
for certification? 

The present requirements for 
teacher certification were set up by 
the State Legislature in 1925. The 
fact that they are old does not mean 
that they are bad. Few machines or 
systems of regulations which were 
designed 25 years ago, however, can- 
not now be improved by amendment 
or revision. 

We are now engaged in a major 
study of what the curriculum of our 
schools should be. Life in every 
community of the State has changed 
in the last 25 years. Many changes 
have been made in our schools. The 
colleges and the training of teachers 
have changed. When we have agreed 
on what our schools should teach, 
then we should consider the kind of 
teacher that is needed. 

Teachers are fond of saying “eval- 
uation” and in fact a large portion 
of our work is and should be evalua- 
tion—pupil readiness, methods of 
presentation, pupil progress. Now 
evaluation of the requirements for 
entering the teaching profession is 
our responsibility. 


Recent legislation provides for 
study. 

The 1951 Legislature transferred 
to the State Board of Education the 
responsibility of determining what 
our schools shall teach and of de- 
termining the qualifications of those 
who are to teach. Thus, for the first 
time the requirements for entering 
and remaining in the teaching pro- 
fession are to be determined by the 
profession itself. The State Board 
has appointed an Advisory Council 
on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion composed of members of the 
profession and has directed it to 
make a continuous study of the prob- 
lems involved and to report its find- 
ings to the State Board. 


What is the “Tennessee Way 
of Working’? 


Tennessee is proud of the “way 
of working” which has been estab- 
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A. B. COOPER 


Director, Certification and Teacher Training 


lished in studying and formulating 
the policies which govern the public 
schools. Wide participation and full 
study have gone into the 1946 Study 
of Public Education and into the 
standards, regulations and policies 
which have since been developed. 
The two major problems now under 
study—curriculum and teacher edu- 
cation—are using this “Tennessee 
Way of Working.” Every teacher 
is now engaged in the study of what 
the curriculum of the school should 
be. Every teacher should -take part 
in the study of teacher education and 
certification. 

The Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and Certification has pre- 
pared and distributed to every teach- 
er a Guide to Study. Individual 
study, small committee, faculty and 
system-wide study is invited. The 
results of your study will determine 
the standards for the teaching pro- 
fession in Tennessee. Recommenda- 
tions are requested to be sent to the 
State Commissioner of Education by 
May 1, 1952. 

A state-wide conference of repre- 
sentatives selected from all areas of 
the teaching profession is called for 
July 20-26 to consider these recom- 
mendations and formulate proposals 
for certification of teachers to sub- 
mit to the State Board of Education. 
These requirements will go into 
effect one year after they are 
adopted. 

Adoption of new certification re- 
quirements is only the beginning. 
There must follow a study by each 
institution training teachers of its 
own teacher education program. 


Your part is important. 


Those of us who are “practicing 
in the profession” have often said 
we should teach this or that, the 
training program should include this 
or should not include that. Now the 
opportunity of determining what 
should be taught and who should 


teach is ours. If we do not accept 
the responsibility, we do not deserve 
the privilege of determining what 
should be taught and the qualifica- 
tions of those who teach. 

Our immediate job is to consider 
the minimum training necessary for 
entering the teaching profession and 
to propose requirements in recogni- 
tion of adequate training and expe- 
rience. 


What results can we hope for? 


If we do our job wisely and well 
we can hope that the public will re- 
spect a teacher as a person having 
a good general education, with an 
understanding of children and how 
they learn, and with knowledge and 
ability in one or more areas of learn- 
ing. We can hope that the colleges 
will study and improve their teacher 
education programs. 

This is not too much to hope for. 
But you and I must do our part. 





RURAL EDUCATORS 
MEET IN MEMPHIS 


The Mid-South Conference on 
Rural Life and Education will be 
held at the King Cotton Hotel in 
Memphis on May 1-2. Theme for 
the meeting is “Working together for 
all children and youth.” 

The tentative program includes 
the keynote address by Harry Ash- 
more of the Arkansas Gazette and a 
panel discussion of the conference 
theme by Mr. Ashmore, Dr. N. E. 
Fitzgerald of the University of Ten- 
nessee, Dr. Harold Benjamin of Pea- 
body College and Judge Elizabeth 
McCain of the Memphis Juvenile 
Court. 

Participating states include Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Texas. Further information on the 
conference may be secured from Dr. 
Norman Frost, Peabody College, 
Nashville. 
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OT long ago, I was awakened 

late at night by a rustling in 
the fireplace. At first I thought it 
might be mice. As the volume of 
noise increased, my estimates as to 
the size of the intruder soared. Fin- 
ally I went to the living room to in- 
vestigate. Nothing was there, but 
a peculiar noise was coming from the 
dining room. When I turned on the 
light, I discovered a small owl at- 
tempting to fly through the window 
into the bright moonlight. When I 
opened the back door, the owl im- 
mediately flew outside. 

What happened to the owl hap- 
pens to about 90% of all students 
entering high school with regard to 
the mathematics curriculum. The 
program is entered. Perhaps the en- 
trance therein is made to seem in- 
viting. Then follows confusion, 
thrashing about, bewilderment, and 
the realization that one is lost. Fin- 
ally the only thought is to escape. 
Thus another promising high school 
pupil becomes a drop-out, the victim 
of a curriculum unsuited to his needs 
and for which—as judged by the 
many lost souls wailing, “What good 
is this stuff, anyway?”—he can see no 
future use. 


Is it Good? 


According to Part II of the Fiftieth 
Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education entitled 
“The Teaching of Arithmetic,” 
mathematics is educational for all 
American youth according to their 
needs. All, rather than just a select 
group of boys and girls should be 
provided for in the school program. 
Certainly this tenet refers to high 
school arithmetic. Yet 90% of our 
secondary school pupils will never 
enter college and are not receiving 
adequate nor appropriate mathe- 
matical training by that very fact. 

The Yearbook further states that 
the problem of felt needs does not 
apply in arithmetic to the extent it 
does in many subjects since no need 
is normally seen for mathematics 
until the appropriate processes can 
be handled. No practical purpose 
for the utilization of imaginary num- 
bers arose until long after they had 
been discovered. Nor does the aver- 
age pupil have a felt need to ma- 
nipulate complicated problems in- 
volving fractions. This, however 
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Mathematics for the Other 90% 


RALPH E. DUNHAM 
Middle Tennessee State College 


does not deny that felt needs will 
be met when they arise. 

The value of the more formal 
mathematical subjects taught in the 
high schools today is not the point 
in question, nor is it to be denied. 
Despite the protestations and com- 
plaints of college teachers, the pro- 
visions of the past in such subjects 
as algebra and geometry have been 
fairly adequate for the purpose of 
college preparation. Standardized 
tests clearly indicate that the modern 
school product is at least as good as 
the high school graduate of former 
days despite the fact that a decrease 
in the level of intelligence is in- 
volved as the lower economic groups 
attend in increasing numbers. The 
fact that the modern school holds its 
own—and more—is clear indication 
that the modern mathematics teacher 
is superior to former pedagogs. 


Survey Pupil Needs 


Formal mathematics should not be 
required of those who do not and 
will not need it. By formal mathe- 
matics I mean such subjects as 
formal algebra, geometry and trig- 





Convention Note 


THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


Belmont College is making 
one entire dormitory available 
to members of the TEA during 
the state convention. All rooms 
will accommodate two persons, 
have private or connecting 
baths, and are furnished with 
twin beds. Rooms are available 
at the rate of $1.50 per person 
per night, and breakfast may 
be obtained at an extra charge 
in the College dining room. 
Belmont College is directly on 
a city bus line and is easily ac- 
cessible from down-town Nash- 
ville. 

For reservations, write John 
L. Cottrell, Belmont College, 
Nashville 4, Tennessee. 











onometry. Note further the emphasis 
on the word formal. Much of value 
in algebra and geometry may be 
placed on an informal level. Teach- 
ing of the formulas for the area of 
rectangles and triangles is an ex- 
ample. Harold Benjamin states in 
the Phi Delta Kappan: 

There are no sacred skills of computa- 
tion and reasoning. There is no tool of 
craft or combat that must be acquired 
for its own sake. Every device and 
technique of the current world or of 
the desired world which education must 
envision is good for the learner and his 
society or else good for nothing. 

It has long been known that the 
high school mathematics curriculum 
was not adequate for large numbers 
of pupils. It is high time that edu- 
cators do something besides talking 
about making such provisions. The 
problem has at least five phases. 

A survey of pupil needs is ob- 
viously implied as a primary con- 
sideration. The results of this survey 
should be expressed in terms of 
mathematical usages in the commun- 
ity as well as the mathematics essen- 
tial to the occupations of former 
graduates of the particular school in 
question. In one such survey made 
recently it was discovered that 60% 
of the graduates were engaged in 
some kind of occupation involving 
selling. This has definite implica- 
tions as to the mathematical program 
the high school in question should 
inaugurate. 


Practical Mathematics 


Only those curriculum provisions 
that will make a real contribution 
should be considered. It is not the 
purpose here to dictate what shall 
be taught. No one individual can 
do that. Neither can any one text 
be suitable for use throughout the 
length and breadth of a state con- 
taining rural and urban school dis- 
tricts, varied socio-economic levels, 
and a variety of ethnic groups. How- 
ever, some suggestions may be in 
order. 

One subject which would be par- 
ticularly valuable in an industrial 
area is shop mathematics. Practical 
mathematics, practical algebra and 

(Continued on page 59) 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


In State-Supported Teacher Education Programs in Tennessee 


HE accomplishments presented 

in this article represent de- 
velopments that have come about 
within the five year period, 1945- 
1950. This study of such accom- 
plishments does not hold them to be 
the only signs of progress in teacher 
education, but they are major 
achievements recognized by those 
actually engaged in the preparation 
of teachers in the seven state sup- 
ported institutions that educate 
teachers. 

To get information that would 
seem to be most valid, a cross-section 
of individuals was interviewed in 
each of these institutions. The in- 
terviews were held with subject 
matter specialists, members of edu- 
cation departments, college deans, 
and college presidents for the pur- 
pose of identifying the major 
achievements in teacher education 
programs. 

Two groups of accomplishments 
are presented below. One group 
deals with general or over-all ac- 
complishments while the other 
group deals with the basic beliefs of 
the state program of public educa- 
tion. 


General Accomplishments 


A large number of accomplish- 
ments which were identified may be 
classified as being “general or 
over-all” in nature. They are enum- 
erated below. Progress has been 
made by: 

1. Expanding and _ reorganizing 
curricula in teacher-education pro- 
grams. 


2. Expanding student 
facilities. 

3. Giving greater emphasis to 
student teaching experiences. 

4. Increasing the staffs in Teacher 
Education Institutions. 

5. Staffs’ becoming more sensitive 
to teacher education. 

6. The emergence of better work- 
ing relationships between faculty 
members and between state-wide 


teaching 


. groups. 


7. The establishment and expan- 
sion of off-campus programs. 

8. Acquiring more teaching aids 
and facilities. 

9. Expanding school plants. 

10. Establishing self-study _ pro- 
grams within the colleges. 

11. Through an increase in student 
enrollment in teacher education. 

12. Increased operational budgets. 
(See Table I) 

13. An expansion of library facili- 
ties. 

14. Expanding the number and 
types of degrees offered in the 
colleges. 

As these accomplishments of a 
general or overall nature are studied, 
it appears that the outstanding 
theme is “expansion.” Obviously, 
many of these signs of progress have 
come about because of the increase 
in operational budgets as reflected 
in Table One. 


Basic Beliefs or Principles 


To get an indication of the extent 
the “expansion” in the many areas 
has influenced the education of 
teachers toward the fundamental 


TABLE I 
Increase In Operational Budget Appropriations (1945-46—1950-51) 
Per Cent of 
College 1945-46 1950-51 Increase Increase 
Agricultural and Industrial State............ $185,000 $918,750 $733,750 396 
Austin BORG RONG. 5.550 0850.0 <seesinndsie SA 87,000 321,781 234,781 269 
East Tennessee State ...................-cs0000-+- 130,000 485,000 355,000 273 
College of Education 
(University of Tennessee).................. 113,639 311,700 198,061 175 
i EE CE ee on 130,000 485,000 355,000 273 
Middle Tennessee State......................005. 130,000 485,000 355,000 273 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute.............. 130,000 485,000 355,000 273 
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HAROLD S. PRYOR 
Austin Peay State College 


elements inherent in Tennessee’s 
program of public education, data 
were gathered as to the basic be- 
liefs or principles of the state 
program of public instruction. These 
five principles or beliefs, (Tennessee 
Teacher, “Stars to Steer By,” Octo- 
ber, 1951; also, revised, restated and 
expanded in Tennessee's Tentative 
State Program for Curriculum Im- 
provement), have to do with: needs 
of children, a type of learning, 
method of intelligence, cooperative 
action, and planning local school 
programs. 

Some progress was reflected in the 
opinions of those interviewed con- 
cerning basic beliefs. However, to 
get a clear picture of the progress 
that has been made, two things must 
be considered. In the first place, a 
relatively high percentage of those 
interviewed did not answer specific 
questions designed to secure in- 
formation concerning each of the 
basic principles. Some of the inter- 
viewees indicated they could not 
answer, while others said they did 
not understand the basic principles. 
In view of these conditions, it seems 
safe to say that those who did not 
answer were not sensitive to the 
basic beliefs or principles. Conse- 
quently, they were not making 
progress in helping their students 
with the principles. Second, it 
should also be remembered that in 
each of the five areas there was a 
significant body of data which in- 
dicated that these basic beliefs were 
not receiving much, if any, emphasis. 


Little Concerted Effort 


In light of the factors above, the 
situation in each of the colleges in 
relation to the basic beliefs seems to 
be as follows. The majority of facul- 
ty in the seven institutions that 
prepare teachers do not seem sensi- 
tive to the basic principles of the 
state program of public education. 
Thus, there is likely no concerted 
effort toward equipping teachers 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Do visit our brand 


New Career Shop 


on our third floor! 


Fashions for juniors, misses, women 


Our Career Shop was planned with YOU, our career women 
in mind. Here you'll find fashion's newest styles, fabrics 
and colors for your Easter wardrobe and on through Summer. 
Do come in to Loveman's new Career Shop to see our '52 
fashions for misses, juniors and women! 


Our stunning dresses offer all the newest silhouettes in all 
Spring and Summer fabrics; nylons, silk shantungs, pontongs, 
pure silks, linens, rayon crepes and cottons in plain colors and 
prints. Betty Hartford, Mayflower and Dorothy Hubbs 
dresses are featured. Junior, misses and half sizes, priced 


8.95 to 22.95. 


Our wool suits are most captivating in style and fabric, dressy 
or casual fashions with the new flared skirt or pencil slim. 
Wool flannels, novelty checks, ribs and gabardines for junior 
and misses, 39.95 to 59.95. Imported pure linen suits, un- 
lined, in dark shades or pastels, 22.95. Unlined rayon suits, 
16.50. All suits in junior and misses sizes. 


Our jaunty coats are irresistible; toppers or Spencer jack- 
ets in all wool solids or checks for juniors, sizes 7-15; for 
misses, sizes 8-18 and priced 17.95 to 29.95. 


LOVEMAN, BERGER & TEITLEBAUM 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Miss Miprep Doyte, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 
8:00 Columbia High School Band, Tom Hewgley, 
director 
March, His Honor 
Chorale, Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring............ Bach 
Overture, Morning, Noon and Night....Von Suppe 
The Nashville Banner March Craig 
Are You From Dixie? Featuring Twirling Corps, 
Miss Faye Johnson, Head Majorette 
George Gershwin Selection ................ arr. Bennett 
March, The Liberty Bell ..................00.0..... Sousa 


8:30 Invocation: Dr. Prentice Pugh, Rector, Church 
of the Advent, Nashville 

8:35 Introduction of the Governor: J. A. Barksdale, 
Commissioner of Education 

8:40 Greetings: Honorable Gordon Browning, Gover- 
nor of Tennessee 

8:50 Address: Let's Talk Turkey, Willie Snow Eth- 


ridge 


Platform Guests 


The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 

Association. 

Officers of East, Middle and West Tennessee Education 
Association, the Classroom Teachers Department, the 
Tennessee Public School Officers Association, and the 
Tennessee College Association. 

Chairmen of Sections. 

Past Presidents of the Tennessee Education Association. 

Staff of the Tennessee Education Association. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Ryman Auditorium 
Friday, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding: Miss Miprep Doyte, President, Tennessee 
Education Association 

10:00 Chattanooga High School Choir, Mrs. Analee 

Huffaker, director 

Song of America 
Narration and Song 

Invocation: Dr. Walter Courtenay, Pastor, First 

Presbyterian Church, Nashville 

Welcome: Honorable Ben West, Mayor of Nash- 

ville 

Greetings: Miss Mildred Doyle, President, Ten- 

nessee Education Association 

Greetings: Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Ten- 

nessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 

Greetings: F. H. Trotter, President, National 

School Boards Association 

Address: Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George 

Peabody College for Teachers 


Platform Guests 
Division Heads, State Department of Education 


10:20 
10:25 
10:35 
10:45 
10:55 


11:05 
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PROGRAM 


eighty-fourth meee convention 


TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Departments and Sections 


nashville 
april 3 and 4, 1952 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 8:00 p.m. 


NASHVILLE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GUY TAYLOR, CONDUCTOR 


Leonore Overture No. 3, Op. 72A ..........:::::0000 Beethoven 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major, Op. 48 ................ Sibelius 
Intermission 
Spiritual 6.502.550. siiGARRE. th Aes hen Morton Gould 

1. Proclamation 
2. Sermon 
3. A Little Bit of Sin 
4. Protest 
5. Jubilee 
Romeo and Juliet, Overture-Fantasy ........ Tschaikovsky 


Reception Following Concert 


Immediately following the concert, members of the TEA 
and their guests are invited to a reception in TEA head- 
quarters. Hosts will be Nashville and Davidson County 


teachers. 
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PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Auditorium, Elks Club 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: H. H. Turren, Nashville 
2:00 Panel Discussion on Interpreting the Schools to the Public: 
W. A. Bass, Nashville; Dudley Human, Morgan County; 
N. T. Lowry, Nashville 
3:00 Address: Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer 
3:30 Business Session 


AGRICULTURE 
Room D, Y.W.C.A. 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: J. H. BENNETT, Ridgely 

2:00 National Legislation Affecting Vocational Education, and 
Probable New Provisions of our State Plan, as They Affect 
Vocational Agriculture, G. E. Freeman, State Department 
of Education 

General Discussion 

Business 

Adjournment 


AMERICAN LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS 
CLUB | 
Private Dining Room, B&W Cafeteria 
Friday, 7:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Tom Kent Savace, Union City 

7:30 Breakfast 

8:00 Business Session 

8:15 Address: Dr. Harold Benjamin, George Peabody College 
for Teachers 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
Nashville Artist Guild Gallery, 
1618 Church Street 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: KATHERINE REED, Nashville 


eo wo 
— > 
uw 


oe 


12:30 Lunch 

1:30 Interesting Art Work Within Our Section, Reports from 
East, Middle and West Tennessee Education Associations 
Exhibit of Children’s Art 

2:15 Educating Through Art Interest, Munson Howe, George 
Peabody College 

3:15 Business 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 
Ball Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. MaBet KELuey, Jasper 
12:30 Lunch 

Invocation: Mrs. Elizabeth Hackworth, South Pittsburg 
15 Introduction of Guests: New Regional Chairmen 
:30 Branch Roll Call: Miss Katherine Miller, State Secretary 
:45 Address: Dr. Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 
Final report of State President and Secretary 
Introduction of new State President 
Adjournment 


1 
1 
? 


2:30 
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ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Parlors B and C, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: J. E. PiInKerton, Trenton 

12:30 Lunch 
Invocation: 
tion 
Special Music: Nashville City Schools 

1:30 The Attendance Program in Tennessee, Arthur Jones, 

State Department of Education 

Visiting Teacher in Action, Dr. Louis D. Robert, Baton 

Rouge, Louisiana 

Business 

Adjournment 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Dining Room, McKendree Church 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Lowett Crane, Jackson 


Harry Carter, State Department of Educa- 


2:00 


2:45 
3:00 


2:00 Address: Dr. Paul Witt, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
2:45 Demonstration of Opaque Projector, Luther Self 


3:15 The State Audio-Visual Program, C. M. Hardison, State 
Department of Education 

3:45 Business 

4:00 Adjournment ; 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Assembly Room, Noel Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Soon Gentry, East Tennessee State College 


12:30 Lunch 

1:15 Business 

1:30 The Office—A New Vocational Frontier, C. Gregg Smith, 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation 

2:15 Discussion: Dr. Theodore Woodward, Peabody College, 
Leader 

2:30 Adjournment 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
War Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 


Presiding: CHnisTINE VAUGHAN, Manchester 
8:45 
9:00 


Business Session 
Address: Miss Lois Carter, Southeastern Regional Director 
of the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding: G. Hospart Smiru, Campbell County 


12:15 Lunch 
12:40 Business Session 
12:50 Remarks, Miss Marguerite Hood, University of Michigan 


1:05 Address: The Role of the Superintendent, Dr. Willard 
Goslin 
1:55 Adjournment 
(County Superintendents will join the Administrative 
section at the Elks Club Auditorium at 2:00 p.m.) 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND RECREATION SECTION 


Lower Auditorium, 
Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Ex%mMaA Roane, Memphis State College 

1:30 Business Meeting 

1:45 President’s Message 

2:00 Demonstration of High School Tumbling, Pyramid Build- 
ing, and Trampolene Tumbling Activities: Wallace Rose, 
Roan Mountain 

2:30 Our Objectives and Program Essentials for Their Attain- 
ment, Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University 

3:00 Demonstration-Discussion of Materials for the Teacher 
and Coach in the Prevention of Athletic Injuries with 
Stress Upon Developmental and Conditioning Work: 
Mickey O’Brien, University of Tennessee 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Auditorium, Nashville Gas Company 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mary Doak, Jackson 

2:00 Special Music 

2:15 Making the Homemaking Program Family Centered, 
Miss Marie White, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 

8:00 Business Session 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND TRADES 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Cafeteria, Hume-Fogg High School 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Ep B. Hupcens, Memphis 

2:00 Appointment of Committees 

2:15 Trends in Vocational Education and Industrial Arts, Lay- 
ton S. Hawkins, Warwick, New York 

3:00 Color Slides and Remarks on Judging of Industrial Arts 
Projects, Dewey F. Barick, Ford Motor Company 

3:45 Business 


LATIN SECTION 
Room 200A, Watkins Institute 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. Rosa AMBrosE Dovp, Centerville 

2:00 We Talk Latin in School, (Demonstration and Address), 
Mrs. Sanford H. Brown, McFarland Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

3:00 Business 
Adjournment 


LIBRARY SECTION 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Saran Moore, Memphis 

12:30 Lunch 

1:15 Address: Mrs. Genevieve Foster, author of books for 
children and young people 


2:00 Business Session 
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MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Lois M. Oakey, Old Hickory 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Devices and Teaching Techniques for Arousing and Sus- 
taining Interest in Mathematics: Panel Discussion led by 
Dr. Kenneth E. Brown, U.S. Office of Education 
2:45 Business 
3:00 Adjournment 
An exhibit of teaching aids will be presented by the 
Davidson County Mathematics Teachers 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Room 201, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Mrs. Sara W. Wurrren, David Lipscomb College 
2:00 Latest Trends in the Teaching of Foreign Lauguages, 


M. Armand Bégué, Brooklyn College 
2:45 Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 
Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel 
Friday, 6:30 p.m. 


Presiding: ANNE BaTTLE, Nashville 

6:30 Dinner 

7:15 After Thirty Years, Dr. Gerald E. Wade, University of 
Tennessee 

7:45 The Socialistic Novel of the Mexican Revolution, Dr. 
Carlos Hidalgo, Vanderbilt University 
Chapter Business 





Visit 


EUROPE in 1952 


ECONOMY TOURS. Sailing both ways via Cun- 
ard Liners. For the discriminating traveler desiring 
modest accommodations. From New York........ 37 
days........$880. up 


STUDENT TOURS. On SS Washington with all 
passengers same class. Superb cuisine, expansive 
decks, entertainment. From New York........37 
days........$990. up 

De LUXE TOURS. On Queen Mary, Queen Eliz- 
abeth or Mauretania. Finest Cabin Class Tours 
ever offered! 47 to 49 days...... from New York 
...... $1465. up 


Complete information on these, or any tour, any 
where . . . is yours for the asking. Visit us during 
the Nashville Convention! 


TRAVEL, Ine. 


209 4th Ave., N. Phone 4-640! 
Maxwell House Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 
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TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS OF 
FRENCH 
Room 202, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:15 p.m. 


Presiding: Mary L. Grvens, Belmont College 
12:15 Lunch 
1:00 Victor Hugo, the Man—His Temperament and Personality, 
M. Armand Bégué, Brooklyn College 
2:00 Adjournment to join meeting of Modern Language Sec- 
tion 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: W. J. Frecps, Columbia 
12:30 Lunch 
1:10 The Athletic Program in the Secondary School, Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, Ohio State University 


00 Report of Cincinnati Convention, Lowell Crane, Jackson 
30 Business Meeting and Election of Officers 


bo bo 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
Capitol Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Manruine H. Parisu, Knoxville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:45 Address: New Hope for Slow Learners, Dr. Edgar Doll 
2:30 Discussion 
2:45 Announcements 
Business Session 
Election of Officers 


SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: J. F. Ricssy, Lawrenceburg 

2:00 Reports: ASCD Convention and Special Committees 
Discussion of Current Problems 
Business Session 


Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 


Presiding: J. F. Ricssy, Lawrenceburg 
Invocation: R. E. Brinkley, State Department of Educa- 
tion 
Music: Franklin High School Students 

6:45 Greetings: J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 

6:55 Introduction of Speaker: R. Lee Thomas, State Depart- 
ment of Education 

7:00 The Supervisor's Role in Curriculum Development, Dr. 
Ruth Cunningham 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

Auditorium, Watkins Institute 

Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding: Lorrye K. McCatt, Memphis 

2:00 Address: Pardon Me for Being Personal, But . . . , Willie 
Snow Ethridge 
Business Session 
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TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS 
ASSOCIATION 
Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 


Presiding: N. Taytor Hacan, Nashville 

4:00 Joint meeting of Retiring and New TMEA Board Mem- 
bers and Chairmen of Special Projects Committees 

6:00 (Room 302) Dinner for Board Members and Chairmen 
of Special Projects Committees 


American Legion Hall, 181 Ninth Avenue 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Gitpert L. Scarsroucn, Oak Ridge 

1:30 Band Clinic directed by Arthur Williams, Director of 
Bands, Oberlin College, Ohio 
Clinic Band: Columbia High School Band 


Y MCA Auditorium 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. Grace Marrow, Nashville 


2:30 Junior High Vocal Clinic directed by Miss Marguerite . 


Hood, University of Michigan, President of Music Edu- 
cators National Conference 
Clinic Chorus: All City Junior High Chorus, Nashville 


Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 


Friday, 5:30 p.m. 
Presiding: N. Taytor Hacan, Nashville 
5:30 Dinner for TMEA Membership 
Address: Miss Marguerite Hood, President, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference 


PIANO SECTION 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, Room 202 


Thursday, 3:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Mrs. MarcareT Wricut, Murfreesboro 
8:30 Piano Panel: Piano Literature: What Editions of the Clas- 

sics? Werner Zepernick, Peabody College; Teaching the 
Private Lesson, Marian Haines, Peabody College; Analysis: 
Musical Form and Harmonic Texture, Mrs. Everett Der- 
ryberry, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; The Pedals and 
Pedaling, Mary Pope, Franklin; Class Piano Methods 
and Materials, Jack Hurt, Austin Peay State College. 
Dr. Philip Howard, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Moderator. 

4:00 Discussion 

4:30 Business Meeting 

The FOLK MUSIC COMMITTEE, with George W. Boswell of 

Austin Peay State College presiding, will meet at 3:00 p.m. on 

Thursday in Room 301, Andrew Jackson Hotel. All teachers in- 

terested in Folk Music are urged to attend this session. 

The STATE WIDE MUSIC PROGRAM COMMITTEE, with 

Helen Trivett presiding, will meet in the Tennessee Education 

Association Headquarters building at 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, 

The STATE FESTIVAL COMMITTEE, with Howard Brown 

presiding, will meet in the Hermitage Hotel Grill at 11:30 a.m. on 

Friday. 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 
Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Presiding: MARTHA STANFIELD, Nashville 
12:30 Lunch 
Music: Susanne Willis, violinist 
1:30 Book Review: Dr. A. L. Crabb, George Peabody College 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 
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SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 1:45 p.m. 


Presiding: Marrua C. Carver, Nashville 

1:45 Brief Business Meeting 

2:00 Behind the Scenes in Washington, Honorable J. Percy 
Priest, Member of Congress 
Adjournment 


TENNESSEE COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION 


Capitol Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 5:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Knox McCnaren, Nashville 

5:30 Dinner 

6:15 Economic Liberalism versus Socialism, Dr. Ewing P. 
Shahan, Vanderbilt University 


TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Room 102, McKendree Methodist 
Church 
Friday, 1:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Ottm Green, Middle Tennessee State College 
1:30 Informal gathering 
1:45 Use of Community Resources in Science Teaching, Paul E. 
Blackwood, U. S. Office of Education 
2:45 Business Meeting 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 


Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. 


All persons interested in athletics, health and physical education 
are invited to attend. 
Presiding: V. F. Gopparp, Alcoa 
10:00 International Athletic Growing Pains, H. W. Emswiler, 
Commissioner, Ohio State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation 
Announcements and Business, A. F. Bridges, Executive 
Secretary 


10:50 


TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: FRepA KENNER, Memphis 


12:30 Luncheon 
1:15 Teaching Speech in Tennessee, Dr. Donald C. Streeter, 
Memphis State College 
1:45 Speech and the Citizen, Dr. Halbert E. Gulley, University 
of Illinois 
2:30 Business 
Adjournment 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 


Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Nancy L. Bearp, Johnson City 

12:30 Invocation, Talmadge Miller 

Lunch 

Music 

Address: Dr. Wilbur Yauch, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Illinois 

Remarks: R. Lee Thomas 

Report on the Southeast Conference of Elementary School 
Principals, R. N. Chenault 

Business Session: Committee Reports, Election of Officers 
Adjournment 


1:30 


2:30 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel 
Thursday, 9:20 a.m. 


Presiding: Burcin Dossetr, East Tennessee State College 
9:20 Invocation 

Preliminary Business 

In-Service Faculty Growth 

Through Faculty Affiliations with Professional Organiza- 
tions, Dean Edgar M. Cook, Carson-Newman College 
Through Research Activities, Dr. Robert C. Anderson, 
Memphis State College 

By Participation in Administrative Responsibilities and 
Pre-session Institutes, Dean J. P. Saunders, David Lips- 
comb College 


Discussion 


9:30 


10:30 Modern Science and the College Curriculum, Dean Marten 
Ten Hoor, University of Alabama 

11:30 Improving Teacher Training Programs in Tennessee, 
W. E. Turner, chairman, Advisory Council on Teacher 
Education and Certification 

12:30 Luncheon 

1:00 Address: President Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College 

2:00 Federal Developments and American Higher Education, 


Dr. J. L. McCaskill, Director of Legislative and Federal 
Relations Division, National Education Association 
Discussion 

:50 A Decade of Growth in Tennessee Higher Education, 

Paul L. Palmer, University of Chattanooga 

Report of Committees and Concluding Business 

Election of Officers 

Adjournment 


to 


(ws) 
— 
u 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Main Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 


Presiding: Rutu Patton, Franklin 
12:30 Lunch 
Invocation 
1:00 Appointment of Committees by the president 


— 


:05 Introduction of Guests 
:10 Introduction of Speaker: G. E. Freeman, State Depart- 
ment of Education 


_ 


1:15 Address: To be announced 

1:45 Report of the Minneapolis AVA Convention: Ruth Patton 
1:55 Secretary-Treasurer’s Report: W. A. Seeley 

2:0 


= 
i) 


Report of Auditing Committee 
Election of Officers 
New Business 
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Members of 


Nashville Hotel Association 


ALLEN MAXWELL HOUSE 
Sam M. Allen, Manager Frank M. (Pete) Woods, Manager 
ANDREW JACKSON NOEL 
Leon Womble, Manager Ben Bass, Manager 
CLARKSTON SAM DAVIS 
Wn. A. (Bill) Pritchett, Manager J. W. Pritchett, Managing-Director 
HERMITAGE SAVOY 
Edward Doty, Manager Jasper Ashworth, Manager 
JAMES ROBERTSON TULANE 


George Thomas, Manager Royal M. Coats, Manager 


NASHVILLE HOTEL MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


W. W. Morris, Secy.-Treas. 
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Free No advertisement can give you all the facts you want 
and need. Get complete details (including news of 
Wayne’s new emergency door ‘“‘rear-view” safety 
window to eliminate back-up accidents) by writing 
for our new illustrated folder. Address: Building T. 
A WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S. A. 





World’s Largest and Oldest School Coach Manufacturer 


Free Big, bright-colored Safety Posters (27” x 21”)... espe- 
cially designed for classroom instruction in school bus 
safety. Write: Department of Safety Research, Room TS 
WAYNE WORKS, RICHMOND, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Chattanooga by yeas Nashville 
Lloyd K. Longmire J. K. King 
111 West 13th Street 126 Nevada Avenue 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
Phone: 5-2578 Phone: 693 Phone: 5-127! 
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GovERNOR GORDON BROWNING was 
born and reared in Carroll County. 
He graduated from Valparaiso Univer- 
sity and attended Cumberland Law 
School at Lebanon, where he received 
the law degree. He began practice 
of law in Huntingdon in 1914. 

During the first World War, Gover- 
nor Browning advanced from private to 
captain and received numerous cita- 
tions. After his return to Huntingdon, 
he was elected to Congress from the 
Eighth District and served for 12 
years. He was elected Governor in 

1936 by a large majority. Among the 
progressive legislation enacted during his first term as governor, 
was the General Education Bill of 1937, which embodied the 
essential features of the Eight Point Legislative Program of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 

Governor Browning entered military service again immediately 
after Pearl Harbor and served overseas. He returned to civilian 
life in 1947. In 1948 he was elected Governor by the largest 
majority ever given a gubernatorial candidate in the state, and in 
1950 he was renominated. Governor Browning has always been 
a friend of education and has sponsored legislation which has 
greatly improved the school system of the state. 





J. A. Barxspate, Commissioner of 
Education, is a native of McKenzie. 
He is a graduate of Bethel preparatory 
school and received his B. A. degree 
from Bethel College. He did graduate 
work at Peabody College, and received 
the M.A. degree from the University of 
Colorado. 

Mr. Barksdale’s teaching experience 
includes service at Charlotte and Ash- 
land City, principal of Grove High 
School at Paris, principal of Tennessee 
High School at Bristol, and superin- 
tendent of the Union City Schools. 
During his service in the schools of the 
state, he served as chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association in 1947. He is a member of 
the state and national professional associations, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church, and is a Scottish Rite Mason. 





Dr. Henry H. Hit, president of 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
since 1945, will address the Second 
General Session on Friday morning. 
Dr. Hill attended Davidson College and 
the University of Virginia, where he 
was awarded the A.B. degree and the 
master’s degree in school administration. 
He earned the doctor’s degree in sec- 
ondary education from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and holds 
the honorary degree of LL.D from the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Hill has taught in Virginia, Ar- 

kansas, Kentucky, and Missouri. He 
has been professor of school administration and dean at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, assistant superintendent of schools in St. 
Louis, and has taught during the summer session at these uni- 
versities: Duke, Harvard, Virginia, Alabama, Kentucky, and Utah. 

Dr. Hill has served as a member of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education Association, and as presi- 
dent of the American Association of School Administrators. 
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GUEST SPEAKERS 


Witur Snow Eturivce, humorist, 
author and lecturer, will address the 
First General Session on Thursday eve- 
ning on thessubject, “Let’s Talk Tur- 
key.” Mrs. Ethridge is a native of 
Macon, Georgia, where she met and 
married Mark Ethridge, now publisher. 
of the LouisviLLe CouRiER-JOURNAL 
and Tmes. In 1933, she was recipient 
of a fellowship under the Oberlaender 
Awards and spent six months in Europe. 
Following publication of her second 
book, the University of Kentucky con- 
ferred on her the honorary degree of 

' Doctor of Literature. 

Mrs. Ethridge has turned many of life’s daily trivia to good use 
in her two books [tt Sinc One Sonc and Tus Litre Pic 
StayeD Home. She has accompanied her husband on inter- 
national trips and has made a report of her own on each trip. 
Those reports appeared under the titles It’s Greek To Me, Gornc 
TO JERUSALEM and THE BALkins BALK. 





Guy Taytor, musical director of the 
Nashville Civic Music Association, will 
conduct the Nashville Symphony Orch- 
estra in concert Friday evening. Mr. 
Taylor is a native of Alabama and 
studied with Ottakar Cadek at the 
Birmingham Conservatory for five years, 
during which time he was violinist and 
violist with the Birmingham Civic 
Symphony Orchestra. At the age of 19, 
he became conductor of the Birming- 
ham NYA Symphony Orchestra. Under 
a fellowship from the Birmingham 
Music Club, he studiéd with Dmitri 
Mitropoulos until his induction into the 
Army in 1942. Following his release from service, Mr. Taylor 
studied violin under William Droll at the Mannes School and 
later studied at Julliard with Eduoard Dethier and Fritz Mahler. 
After graduation from Juilliard, he became conductor of the 
Springfield Symphony and came from Springfield to Nashville. 





Dr. Witiarp E. Gostin, head of the 
Division of School Administration at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
will speak to the County Superintend- 
ents Section at noon Friday. Dr. Goslin 
is a native of Harrisburg, Missiouri, and 
a graduate of Northeastern Missouri 
State Teachers College. He received 
his master’s degree from the University 
of Missouri and did graduate work at 
Columbia University and Washington 
University. After serving as teacher, 
principal, and superintendent of Mis- 
souri schools, he became superintendent 
of schools in Minneapolis in 1944, and 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena in 1948. He served as 
teacher of summer sessions in Northwestern University, Washing- 
ton University, Montana University, Stanford, and the University 
of Oregon. He has been a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission on UNESCO, president of the American Association of 
School Administrators, and a member of numerous organizations 
of national importance, including the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 
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Gerap E. Wane, teacher of the Ro- 
mance Languages at the University of 
Tennessee, will speak to the Friday 
dinner meeting of the Tennessee Chap- 
ter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. 
Dr. Wade holds the A.B. degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan College, the A.M. from 
the University of Wisconsin, and the 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University. 

Dr. Wade is a member of the Modern 
Language Association, Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, American 
Association of University Professors, 
South Atlantic Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the Tennessee Philological Association. He has pub- 
lished several articles showing a special interest in Spanish 
drama of the Golden Age and the Spanish American novel. 

M. ArMaNnD Becue, Professor of 
French at Brooklyn College, will ad- 
dress the luncheon meeting of the 
Tennessee State Teachers of French and 
the afternoon session of the Modern 
Language Section on Friday. M. Begue 
was born and educated in France. He 
holds the Ph.D. degree from Columbia 
University. He has taught in the 
Cleveland public schools, Brooklyn 
College, and in these summer schools: 
Cleveland, Western Reserve, Maryland 
State University, Columbia University, 
McGill University. He has also been 
in the Division of Language, Depart- 
ment of State; business manager for the Frencn Review, and 
director of the National Information Bureau of the Review. 


Adopted by the Tennessee 
State Teathooh Commission: 


GROWING WITH ART, Grades 1-8, and 
TEACHER’S BOOK, by Maud Ellsworth of 
University of Kansas, and Michael F. 
Andrews of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 











This series incorporates more fully than any 
other the currently accepted philosophy, 
psychology, and techniques of teaching this 
all important but too often neglected subject. 


GROWING WITH ART integrates Art with 
everyday life, which should be the prime 
purpose of such a course. 


Written with the needs in mind of the aver- 
age teacher who does not have available an 
Art consultant or supervisor, and who has 
not had extensive training in this subject. 


BENJ. HH. SANBORN & CO. 


221 East 20th Street 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Kart W. Booxwa.tTer, Professor ot 
Physical Education and Director of the 
Bureau of Service and Research of 
Indiana University, will address the 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion Section on Friday afternoon. Dr. 
Bookwalter holds the A.B. degree from 
Denver University, the A.M. from 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, 
and the Ed.D. from New York Univer- 
sity. He has taught in the Colorado 
and Indiana public schools and at Indi- 
ana University. He served at one time 
as director for Instructional Films for 
Physical Education for Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films Company. 

Dr. HAro_p BENJAMIN, chairman of 
the Division of Social Foundations of 
Education at Peabody College, will 
speak to the American Legion School- 
masters Club at breakfast Friday. Dr. 
Benjamin came to Peabody recently 
from the University of Maryland, where 
he was dean of the College of Educa- 
tion. He holds the Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Oregon and the Ph.D. degree from 
Stanford University. 

Dr. Benjamin is nationally known in 
educational circles. In addition, he 
; served on the UNESCO Education 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1949, the War Department Education 
Commission to Japan in 1946, and the Constitutional Convention 
of UNESCO in London in 1945. His book, THe SaBer-Tootu 
CurricuLum, is well known to educators. 





MARGUERITE V. Hoop, associate pro- 
fessor in the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Michigan and supervisor of 
music for Ann Arbor Public Schools, 
will deliver an address to the dinner 
meeting of the Tennessee Music Edu- 
cators Association on Friday evening. 
Dr. Hood holds the B.A. degree from 
Jamestown College, the master’s degree 
in music from the University of South- 
ern California, and the doctor’s degree 
in music from Jamestown College. She 
is president of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and author of sev- 
. eral textbooks and professional articles. 

Dr. Hood has been State Director of Music for Montana, and 
has taught at the University of Montana, University of Southern 
California, Columbia University, and at the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 





Dr. Epcar A. Dott, Coordinator of 
Research with the Devereux Founda- 
tion of Deven, Pennsylvania, will speak 
to the luncheon meeting of the Special 
Education Section. Dr. Doll received 
his A.B. degree from Cornell University, 
and his Ph.D. from Princeton Uni- 
versity. He has been on the teaching 
staff of a number of Universities, in- 
cluding the University of Wisconsin, 
Cornell, University of California, North- 
western, and Pennsylvania State. 

Dr. Doll is a member of numerous 
professional associations in the fields 
of education, psychology, mental de- 
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ficiency, and exceptional children. He is author of a number of 
scientific papers and is nationally known for his contributions in 
the field of mental testing, child development, clinical psy- 
chology, special education, institutional and educational admin- 
istration, and measurement of social competence. 

Havsert E. Guiwey, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Speech at the University of 
Illinois, will address the luncheon 
session of the Tennessee Speech Asso- 
ciation on Friday. His topic is “Speech 
and the Citizen.” Dr. Gulley holds the 
B.Ed. degree from Southern Illinois 
University, the M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees from State University of Iowa. 
He has taught in the Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, high school, at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and the University of 
Illinois. 

Dr. Gulley is supervisor of forensics 
at the University, and also teaches 
Communication in the Division of General Studies. He is editor of 
the Department of Speech “Newsletter,” and on the editorial 
board of the JournaL or COMMUNICATION. 

J. Percy Priest, Member of Con- 
gress and Democratic Whip of the 
House of Representatives, will address 
the Social Studies Section on Friday 
afternoon. Mr. Priest is a native of 
Maury County, a graduate of Middle 
Tennessee State College, and a former 
teacher in Middle Tennessee. He 
joined the editorial staff of the Nasx- 
VILLE TENNESSEAN in 1926 and was 
managing editor of that paper in 1940 
when he resigned and was elected to 
Congress representing the present Fifth 
Congressional District. 

Mr. Priest was for 10 years director 
of the choir of the Park Avenue Baptist Church in Nashville and 
now teaches a Sunday School class at the First Baptist Church 
in Washington. He has served as vice president and president 
of the Tennessee State Society in Washington, and has been 
Democratic Whip of the House of Representatives since the be- 
ginning of the 81st Congress. 

Dr. Wiieur A. Yaucn, head of the 
Department of Education at Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, will 
address the luncheon meeting of the 
Tennessee Elementary School Prin- 
cipals Association on Friday. Dr. Yauch 
holds the B.S. degree from Springfield 
College, the M.A. from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the 
Ed.D. from Teachers College. He has 
served as teaching superintendent in 
New Jersey, supervising principal in 
Ohio, and has taught at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Kent State University, Bowling 

Green State University, University of 
Oregon and Northwestern University. 

Dr. Yauch is author of several professional articles and two 
books, Improvinc HuMAN RELATIONS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
and How Goon 1s Your ScHoo.? 











KENNETH E. Brown, specialist in mathematics for the United 
States Office of Education, will speak to the luncheon meeting 
of the Mathematics Section on Friday. A native of Oklahoma, 
Dr. Brown holds the B.S. degree from Oklahoma State College, 
the M.A. from Colorado College of Education, and the Ph.D. from 
Columbia University. He has taught elementary, secondary and 
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Rich-Schwartz 


204 Sixth Avenue, North 


for finer feminine fashions 
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CAFETERIA 


Serving Hours 


BREAKFAST LUNCH 
6:30 to 9:30 ° 10:45 to 3:00 


DINNER 
4:30 to 8:15 


222—Sixth Ave., North 

















The Newest and Best in 
Basal Textbooks 


Available now to Tennessee schools 
through recent STATE-ADOPTION: 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 
By Gates AND OTHERS 
A new basal series for Grades 1-8 


THE PUPILS’ OWN VOCABULARY 
SPELLERS, Revised 
By Gates, RINSLAND AND OTHERS 

Clothbound Edition. Grades 2-8. 


THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 
By CaRPENTER AND OTHERS 
Arithmetic learning that lasts. Grades 3-8. 


WHIPPLE and JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


A complete elementary program. Grades 3-8. 


THE McGUIRE HISTORIES 


By Epna McGuire 
Grades 3-6. 
They Made America Great; America Then and 


Now; The Past Lives Again. 
TODAY’S HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES 


By CHARTERS, SMILEY, and STRANG 


Grades 3-8. ; 
Leading program in elementary health education. 


For High Schools: 


LENNES-MAUCKER ALGEBRAS 
A First Course in Algebra, 2nd Rev; A Second 
Course in Algebra, 2nd Rev. 


SEYMOUR-SMITH GEOMETRIES 
Plane Geometry; Solid Geometry; Rev. Edns. 


ULLMAN-HENRY LATIN BOOKS 
Latin for Americans, Books I & II, for 1st and 2nd 
years. 


Let us send you further information 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


1360 Sprinc St., N. W. ATLANTA 3 


Represented in Tennessee by A. R. DIXON 
Box 206, Trenton 














college students in Oklahoma, New Jersey, New York, Califorinia 
and North Carolina. 

Until very recently, Dr. Brown was associate professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Tennessee. He is author of Generar 
MATHEMATICS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES, and several articles on the 


teaching of algebra and geometry. 


Lois Carter, Southeastern Regional 
Director of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, will speak to the 
Tennessee Department of Classroom 
Teachers on Friday morning. Miss 
Carter holds the bachelor’s degree from 
Converse College, the master’s degree 
from Wofford College, and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
South Carolina, Peabody College, and 
Miami University. 

Miss Carter has taught in the public 
schools of North and South Carolina, 
and is now teaching in Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. She is active in local, 
state and national association work, having served as president of 
the South Carolina Department of Classroom Teachers and field 
worker for the South Carolina Education Association. She has 
been a member of the Advisory Council of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, the NEA Advisory Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, and the NEA Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 





RutH M. CuNNINGHAM, Associate 
Professor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will ad- 
dress the Friday luncheon meeting of 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion and the Thursday evening session 
of the Supervisors Section. Miss Cun- 
ningham holds the Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Michigan, and was 
for five years executive secretary of the 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development of the National 
Education Association and editor of 
“Educational Leadership.” 

Dr. Cunningham has written articles 
for various professional journals, and is author of the recently 
published book, UNDERSTANDING GrouP BEHAVIOR OF Boys AND 
Gimis. In addition to her current teaching duties, she serves 
as Research Associate in the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
Teachers College. 





Dr. DELBERT OBERTEUFFER, Profes- 
sor of Physical Education at Ohio State 
University, will speak to the luncheon 
meeting of the Secondary School Prin- 
cipals Section and to the afternoon ses- 
sion of the Administrative Section on 
Friday. Dr. Oberteuffer holds the A.B. 
degree from the University of Oregop, 
and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Columbia University. He has served 
as instructor and assistant professor at 
the University of Oregon, assistant pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, supervisor of physical and 
health education for the state of Ohio, 
and chairman of the division for men, department of physical 
education, of the University of Ohio. 

Dr. Oberteuffer is the author of numerous textbooks, and holds 
membership in a number of professional societies. He is past 
president of the College Physical Education Association. 
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GENEvIEVE Foster, author of the 
World History books for children, will 
speak to the Friday luncheon meeting 
of the Library Section. Mrs. Foster 
was born in New York and reared in 
Wisconsin, where she attended public 
schools and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. After receiving the A.B. degree 
from the University, she attended the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts and 
spent several years in the field of ad- 
vertising and illustrating. 

Mrs. Foster has written Aucustus 
CarEsar’s Wor_LD, GEORGE WASHING- 
ToN’s WorLD and ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


Wor p, along with two initial biographies to accompany the last 
two named. She has just completed the biography of Andrew 


Jackson. 





Car.tos F. Hmatco, lecturer in the 
Romance Languages at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, will speak to the teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese at their dinner 
meeting Friday evening. Dr. Hidalgo 
was born in the Republic of Honduras. 
He attended State Normal School at 
Tegucigalpa, the Summer School Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, the University 
of Honduras and the University of 
Leon, Nicaragua. 

He is a normal graduate, holds the 
B.A. from Broadview, and the Doctor 
en Derecho from the University of 
Leon. He has taught Spanish and his- 


bay in many Honduran institutions, and is the author of a story 
book and several articles on literary subjects. 





Louis D. Roserr, supervisor of at- 
tendance for the Louisiana State De- 
partment of Education, will speak to 
the Friday luncheon meeting of the 
Attendance Teachers Section. Mr. 
Robert holds the B.A. from Northwest- 
ern State College, and the M.A. from 
Louisiana State University. He has 
done graduate work in education, psy- 
chology and social work. He has 
taught in the public schools of Louisi- 
ana and at Louisiana State University. 

Mr. Robert is a member of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Louisiana 
Education Association, Visiting Teach- 


ers Association, Louisiana Conference of Social Welfare, National 
Association of School Social Workers, and is vice president of the 
National League to Promote School Attendance. 





Munson Howe, professor of art at 
the State College, Springfield, Missouri 
and visiting lecturer to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, will address the luncheon meet- 
ing of the Art Education Section on 
Friday. Mr. Howe works in ceramics, 
sculpturing, engraving, lithography, 
etching and painting. He has exhibited 
at Chicago Art Institute, Walker Art 


‘Center, Kansas City Art Institute, Rock- 


hill Nelson Art Gallery, Seattle Art 
Gallery, St. Louis Art Museum, Spring- 
field Art Museum, St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art, Rochester Art Center, 
Milwaukee Art Institute, University of 


Nebraska, Sioux City Art Center, University of Wisconsin, Mid- 
American Annual Exhibit, and Interiors, Inc., of Indianapolis. 
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Listed by The State 
of Tennessee 





Arithmetic (Grades 7 and 8) 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 
Junior Books 1 and 2 
by Douglass, Kinney, and Lentz 


Trigonometry (Grade 12) 
A MODERN COURSE IN TRIGONOM- 
ETRY by Hooper and Griswold 


English (Grades 7 through 12) 
HOLT ENGLISH LANGUAGE SERIES 
by Sterling, Chase, Olson, and Huseby 


Spanish (Grades 11 and 12) 
SPEAKING AND WRITING SPANISH, 
Books I & IT 
by Agard, Paratore, and Willis 


General Science (Grade 9) 
SCIENCE by Davis and Sharpe 


Seience (Grade 10) 
MODERN BIOLOGY 
by Moon, Mann, and Otto 


Chemistry (Grade 11 or 12) 
MODERN CHEMISTRY 
by Dull, Brooks, and Metcalfe 
Physics (Grade 11 or 12) 
MODERN PHYSICS 
by Dull, Metcalfe, and Brooks 
History (Grade 7 or 8) 
STORY OF OUR LAND AND PEOPLE 
by Moon 


American History (Grade 12) 
STORY OF AMERICA by Harlow 


World History (Grade 9 or 10) 
STORY OF NATIONS 
by Rogers, Adams, and Brown 
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Henry Holt and Company 


New York Chicago > San Francisco 
HS ° BE 


Holt Textbooks 








$1 











Caiy- SLOAN Co. Welcome,fi 


Nashville’s Own Department Store Since 1903 


little Straws 


make fashion headlines 


0.09 


Pictured here, the rocker bonnet and the 
shell shape . . . two of our new styles for 
spring. You'll find these and other beautiful 
spring straws now in our exciting collection. 
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Beautiful Blouses 


You'll find comfort and style in 
are smart assets to 


Rhythm Step Shoes 


in new styles for spring 


Y 
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any teacher’s wardrobe 


A wardrobe of blouses can stretch 
a one-suit wardrobe through many 
a season and every occasion. Here, . 
two from a large collection of ver- 
satile styles. 
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Here are just two of the beautiful n¢ woe 


Rhythm Steps we have for you this spring * gre 


fown, of 








Each styled for utmost beauty . . - 3 
IMPORTED SWISS BATISTE 


. Inset with rows of lace 
dyed to match. Magnolia, 
light blue, white. Sizes 32 to 
38, 


solid comfort. See them all soon. 


5.98 


40-DENIER NYLON TRICOT 


. . « Jewel neckline; diagonal 
fagotting. White only. Sizes 32 
to 38. 


rhythm step 
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8.98 Sportswear—Cain-Sloan's Third Floor 
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a match for any weather .. . 
every occasion 


Weather-Match Rayon Suits 


tailored by Bobbie Brooks 


10.90 


The suits that know no season .. . of fine, 
wrinkle-resisting rayon suiting, right for every 
occasion from classroom ‘to vacationing. They 
are finished with meticulous details usually 
found only in higher priced suits. See our col- 
lection of smart junior and misses sizes. 
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ring \ 
, RHYTHM STEP... 
utiful n ME csford in 
his sprin red, green, black, 
Drown, or navy calf. 
. ai 13.95 WEATHER-MATCH \ 
tailored by BOBBIE 
¥: BROOKS ... \ 
Pert double-collar 
jacket; slim lines. 
Navy, royal, purple, 
lilac, blue ae aia WEATHER-MATCH 
Sizes 9 to 15. tailored by BOBBIE 
16.95 BROOKS... 
RHYTHM STEP... Yoke-front jacket, 
Opera pump with belted back. Navy, 
high or medium heel. purple, royal, melon. 
Navy suede. Sizes 9 to 15. 
16.95 








12.95 V 


Salon—Cain-Sloan's First Floor 
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Among the many fine textbooks for the ele- 
mentary and junior high school grades, published 
by the Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc., are 
these widely popular, thoroughly classroom- 
tested, highly successful teaching tools: 


In Arithmetic—the IROQUOIS NEW STAND- 
ARD ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition, by Pat- 
ton and Young. A complete program from the 
first grade through the eighth. A series noted 
for it's teachableness. 


In History—EARLY DAYS IN THE NEW WORLD 
(Grade 5), LONG AGO IN THE OLD WORLD, 
(Grade 6), and THE STORY OF OUR AMERI- 
CA (Grade 7), by Southworth and Southworth. 
New, modern, colorful. Presents living history 
by authors famous for their ability to write for 
the young American. 


In Science—SCIENCE AND YOU (Grade 7), 
LIVING WITH SCIENCE (Grade 8), and OUR 
SURROUNDINGS (Grade 9, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston. Attractively illustrated, 
fascinating, up-to-date, and full of excellent 
teaching aids. 


Representative for Tennessee 


T. A. Passons Box 329, Sparta 
IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 











When in Nashville Visit Our Store 


B. H. STIEF 


Jewelry Company 
aR 


214-216 Sixth Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 











SMART FASHIONS 


Inexpensively Priced 


Coats - Suits - Dresses » Sportswear 
Underwear 


606-608 Church St. 














Marie Wuire, Director of Home 
Economics at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, will speak to the Home Eco- 
nomics Section on Friday afternoon. 
Miss White has had teaching experience 
at both high school and college levels. 
She served for some years as state su- 
pervisor of Home Economics, and as 
Southern Regional Agent in Home Eco- 
nomics Education. She is a member of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, American Vocational Education 
Association, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and Adult Education Association. Her subject is 
“Making the Homemaking Program Family Centered.” 

Dewey F. Baricu, manager of In- 
dustrial Arts Awards for the Ford Motor 
Company, will deliver an_ illustrated 
address to the Industrial Education Sec- 
tion at its Friday afternoon meeting. 
Mr. Barich holds the B.S. in Industrial 
Education from the Stout Institute in 
Wisconsin, the M.A. in Education from 
the University of Michigan, and has 
completed half the course work toward 
a doctor’s degree at Western Reserve 
University and Wayne University. 

Mr. Barich has taught in the Mich- 
igan public schools, at Central College 

; of Education in Michigan, and at Kent 
State University. He served for two years as_ supervisor 
of trade and industrial education for the state of Michigan. He 
is a member of various professional organizations and in 1951 
was president of the National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers. 





Layton S. Hawkins, former member of the staff of the U. S. 
Office of Education, will speak to the Industrial Arts Section on 
Friday afternoon. Mr. Hawkins holds the A.B. and A.M. degrees 
from Amherst and has done graduate work at Cornell University 
and the University of Chicago. He taught at Cortland State 
Normal School, Cornell University, University of Chicago, New 
York University, and Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Hawkins was for many years associated with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, serving as director of the voca- 
tional education program. He was director of the department of 
education, the United Typothetae of America, managing director 
of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, and vice president of 
the Rossman Corporation. From 1940 to 1945 Mr. Hawkins was 
director of the federal program of Vocational Training for War 
Production Workers. He retired from the staff of the Office of 


Education in 1947. 


C. Grecory Situ, office manager of 
Tennessee Eastman Company, will 
speak to the luncheon session of the 
Business Education Section on Friday. 
Mr. Smith holds the A.B. degree from 
the University of Rochester and the 
master’s degree from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. He 
has been associated with the Tennessee 
Eastman Company since 1936. 

Mr. Smith has been a member of the 
National Office Managers Association 
since 1938 and is currently president of 
the East Tennessee Chapter, and asso 
ciate Director. for Area 4, including 
Tennessee, Misssissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
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Mrs. EvizaBbetH K. Brown, teacher 
of Latin at the McFarland Junior High 
School, Washington, will speak to the 
Friday afternoon meeting of the Latin 
Section. Mrs. Brown is a native of 
Washington and was educated in the 
public schools there. She graduated 
from George Washington University 
with highest honors in Latin and Eng- 
lish. She holds the master’s degree 
from George Washington University. All 
of Mrs Brown’s teaching experience has 
been in Washington. Her subject 
Friday will be “We Talk Latin in 
School.” 

Paut E. Biackwoop, specialist in 
elementary science in the Division of 
State and Local School Systems of the 
United States Office of Education, will 
speak to the Tennessee Science Teach- 
ers Association on Friday afternoon. 
Before coming to his present position, 
Mr. Blackwood was an assistant pro- 
fessor at Ohio State University, engaged 
in supervision of science in the Uni- 
versity Schools, and teaching science 
education courses for elementary teach- 
ers in the College of Education. 
Eariier experience includes teaching at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Central Washington College of Education, and high school teach- 
ing in Kansas. 

Mr. Blackwood is author of a number of science books, and 
co-author of several publications of the U.S. Office of Education. 
He received his B.S. degree from Kansas State College and M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. 

James L. McCas«i1, director of the 
Division of Legislation and Federal 
Relations of the National Education 
Association, will address the afternoon 
session of the Tennessee College Asso- 
ciation on Thursday. Before joining 
the NEA headquarters staff, Mr. Mc- 
Caskill was public relations director 
of Florida State University, and taught 
at Meridian Municipal Junior College, 
the University of Mississippi, and Mis- 
sissippi State College for Women. 

Mr. McCaskill is a native of Athens, 
Tennessee. He attended Mississippi 
State College and holds the M.A. degree 
from Peabody College. While he engaged in doctoral study at 
the University of Chicago, he conducted the adult education phase 
of a survey of the public schools in Battle Creek, Michigan. 








Dr. MARTEN TEN Hoor, Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, will speak to the 
Thursday morning session of the Ten- 
nessee College Associatfon. Dr. ten 
Hoor holds the A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. 
degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan. He has taught at Washington 
College, University of Michigan, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Tulane University, 
University of Louisiana, and has been 
professor of philosophy and dean of 
the college at the University of Ala- 
bama since 1944. 

Dr. ten Hoor is a member and has 
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Tenn. Visual Education 
Service Inc. 





All types of Audio Visual Equipment, Educational, 
Entertainment and Religious Films for Rent 
or Sale 


416A Broad Street 
Nashville, Tenn. Phone 5-7480 











KRESS 


5 - 10 - 25c Stores 
Merchandise You Want 
at 
Low Popular Prices 
“Watch Kress Windows" 
Stores at 


237 North Fifth Ave. and 317 North Third Avenue 








GET THE BEST... 
Get 


eatléed 





MILK & ICE CREAM 


From Your 


Sealtesat DEALER! 














Compliments of 


HARRISON BROTHERS 
Dlowers 


910 Sixth Ave., N.—Phone 6-5191 











for fine 


FLOWERS 


in 


Nashville and Chattanooga 








NASHVILLE, TENN. 
221 Sixth Ave., No. 





ATLANTA, GA. 
239 Peach Tree 





RESTAURANTS 








Compliments of 


Sterché's 


NASHVILLE’S LARGEST 
FURNITURE STORE 


411 Broad Street 











been an officer in numerous professional organizations. He is, 
or has been recently, a member of the Board of Directors of the 
International Confederation of Philosophical Societies; member 
of the Council, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies; member, 
Commission on Liberal Education, Association of American Col- 
leges; trustee, Spinoza Foundation Corporation; member, Com- 
mission on Accreditation of Service Experiences of the American 
Council on Education; and president, Netherlands-America Uni- 
versity League. 


Dr. ALFRED L. Crass, author and 
member of the faculty of George Pea- 
body College, will speak to the Secre- 
tarial Section at its luncheon meeting 
on Friday. Dr. Crabb is a native of 
Kentucky. He served as dean of 
Western Kentucky State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bowling Green, before coming 
to Peabody. 

Dr. Crabb has achieved a national 
reputation in the field of education 
and an equally wide reputation as a 
writer. His studies of the Old South 
centering in and around Nashville 
have made him known throughout the 
country. Among his books are DINNER AT BELMONT, SUPPER AT 
THE MAXWELL House, BREAKFAST AT THE HERMITAGE, LODGING 
aT Saint CiLoup, A Mockincspinp SANG AT CHICKAMAUGA, and 
Home To TENNESSEE, which has just been released. 








H. W. Emswiier, Commissioner of 
the Ohio High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, will address the Saturday 
morning meeting of the Tennessee 
Secondary Schools Athletic Association. 
Mr. Emswiler holds the Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Denison University and the 
M.A. from Ohio State University. He 
has taught in the public schools of 
Ohio, and served as principal of sec- 
ondary schools. For two years he acted 
as Supervisor of Adult Education and 
Americanization in the city of Colum- 
bus. 

Mr. Emswiler is a member of many 
professional organizations and has served as president of the 
Columbus Principals’ Association, president of the Columbus 
Teachers’ Federation, and vice president and president of the 
Central Ohio Teachers’ Association. He has twice served on 
the State Athletic Board, has served three terms on the Central 
District Athletic Board, and has been a member of the Ohio High 
School Principals’ Association Athletic Committee for two years. 














Welcome... 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


We Extend To You A Cordial 
Invitation To Visit Our Store 


Petway-Reavis Co. 
424-426 CHURCH ST. 


Style Headquarters for Nashville Men 
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For A Better Fit 
And More Comfort 


The ARCHLOCK Shoe 


by Dickerson 


Light, smart, feminine— 
but with patented 
built-in comfort fea- 
tures found in no other 
shoes. 





SONNET 


MEADORS, INC. 


208 SIXTH AVENUE, NORTH 
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“Thinking about 
summer plans? 





You can be $1,000 ahead when schoo! reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 
of teachers just like you have discovered how 
profitable, how inspiring it is to represent The 
World Book Encyclopedia in their local areas. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall— especially when the work is so 
satisfying and worth-while! Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 
the year. 


Earn ‘100 a week or more this summer! 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 
have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
Fie_p ENTERPRISES, Inc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





Qond * To make every week of the sum- 


mer count—for you and for us—we 
are planning this summer’s train- 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
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OW ing classes now. Applications will 
be considered in the order received, NAME 
till our teacher quota is filled. 
: ADDRESS. 
CITY... =” 
rT —rrtrrrererretitt Peete 
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NEW 
Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 
RCA VICTOR 





EACH WITH 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here 1s a new series of RCA VICTOR 
Records, especially designed for schools and 
dance groups, now offered to educators for 
the first time. 


This new series comprises sixteen records, 
available singly, and includes thirty-six differ- 
ent folk dances and exercises. Engaging 
rhythms that delight children! Familiar and 
popular selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schot- 
tisches, gay festival programs—all these and 
many more from the folklore of America, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. All orchestrated 

in zestful fashion, with careful 
attention to rhythm and tempo. 


Comprehensive and 
{llustrated instructions 
accompany each dance. 
" Records are available at 

'v iy ry either superior “*45” or con- 
— ~ ventional 78 rpm speeds. 














mea aa aero wn 4 
{ Educational Services, Dept. 133-AC | 
| Radio Corporation of America, | 
| Camden, N. J. j 
! Please send me literature describing and ! 
| listing the new series of RCA VICTOR Folk | 
] Dance Records | 
| Name | 
| School | 
Street 
1 City State | 
i. J 
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BREAKFAST, LUNCHEONS AND DINNERS 
THURSDAY, APRIL 3 


TENNESSEE Music Epucators Association (Limited to officers): Room 
302, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 6:00 p.m. 

Past PRESENTS OF TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: Cumberland 
Room, Hermitage Hotel, 5:45 p.m. 

SupERvisors: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 6:00 p.m.; 
Make reservations to Miss Ruby McElroy, Columbia, at $2.50. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 4 
Breakfast 


AMERICAN LEGION SCHOOLMASTERS: Private Dining Room, B & W Cafe- 
teria, 7:30 a.m. 

NATIONAL EpucatTion Association District Drirecrors, Room: 201, 
Andrew Jackson Hotel, 7:30 a.m. 

PeaBopy CoLLEcE ALUMNI: Main Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel, 7:45 
a.m.; make reservations to Dr. J. E. Windrow, Peabody College, Nashville. 


Luncheons 

Art Epucation: Nashville Artist Guild Gallery, 1618 Church Street, 
12:20 p.m.; $1.60; make reservations to Miss Katherine Reed, Peabody 
College, Nashville 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucaTion: Ball Room, Maxwell House 
Hotel 12:30 p.m.; Make reservations to Miss Bobbye Woodall, Coles Ferry 
Pike, Lebanon, before April 1. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Parlors—and,—Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; Make 
reservations to Mrs. Bonnie Moore, 205 Memagial Building, Nashville. 

Business Epucation: Assembly Room, Noel Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; Make 
reservations to Miss Roberta Hewgley, Isaa¢ Litton High School, Nashville. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS: Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria, 
12:15 p.m. 

Liprary: Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; Make 
reservations to Miss Maureen Williams, Greenbrier High School, Greenbrier. 

MaTHEMatics: Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; 
Make reservations to Miss Elsie Qualls, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tenn. 

TENNESSEE STATE TEACHERS OF FRENCH: Room 202, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, 12:15 p.m.; Make reservations to Dr. Mary L. Givens, Belmont Col- 
lege, Nashville. 

SeconpARY ScHOoL Principats: Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson 
Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; make reservations to Howard Kirksey, MTSC, Murfrees- 
boro 

Sponsors OF StupENT Councits: Maxwell House Tulip Room, 12:30 
p-m.; $1.25; make reservations to Miss Louisa Winn, Clarksville High 
School, Clarksville. 

TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AssociATION: Main Dining 
Room, Hermitage Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; $1.75; Write Leonard Gamble, 139 
Green Street, Nashville, or Robert G. Neal, 2225—12th Ave., S., Nashville, 
for reservations. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH AssociATION: Cumberland Room, Hermitage Hotel, 
12:30 p.m.; Make reservations to Miss Freda Kenner, 23 South Diana, Mem- 
phis. 

SECRETARIAL: Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel, 12:30 p.m.; Make 
reservations to Miss Clarice Barnes, Nashville City Schools, 700 Broadway, 
Nashville. 

Dinners 

TENNESSEE Music Epucators ASSOCIATION: Cieenaedeis Room, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, 5:30 p.m.» $2.75; make reservations by March 29 to Miss 
Marie L. Farnham, 1405 Calvin Avenue, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH 
AND PortucuEsE: Parlors A and B, Maxwell House Hotel, 6:30 p.m.; make 
reservations at $1.75 to Miss Anne Battle, 3716 Belmont Blvd., Nashville. 

Union Universiry ALUMNI: Private Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria, 
5:30 p.m. 
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2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous 
coal the basic raw material needed to make 
over 200,000 useful products. 


COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and 
power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- 
ration, modern combustion equipment, and more 
efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as 
three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- 
sible thirty years ago. 

But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw 
material—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 
carbon in a ton of coal. And, too, it is an endless store- 
house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, 
drugs, plastics, nylon, perfumes, paint, thousands of 
products used in everyday life. 

America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these 
needs—enough to last for centuries. And to supply this 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 


MARCH, 1952 








Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 






] RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels. 








a 
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3 RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 
mining machines like this to mine coal faster 
and more economically. 


coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 
industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
America’s coal mines 32% since 19389—one of the 
greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 
America can count on coal as the abundant source 
of a better life—now and for the future! 
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“THE GENIE STORY,” a new booklet for i 

classroom use, showing in a seq of i 

color illustrations and simple dialogue how a | 
schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. 

For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in i 

this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, i 

Educational Department, 320 Southern Building, Wash- f 

ington 5, D.C. | 

(PLEASE PRINT) f 
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Street 


City. Zone___State. 








Position 
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We Need Engineers 


N. W. DOUGHERTY 


Dean of Engineering, University of Tennessee 


It is an unusual thing for members of a profession to la- 
ment the fact that there are not enough practitioners to 
do the work required of its members. Engineering is suf- 
fering from a shortage of man-power. 


HERE are too few youngsters 
coming into the engineering 
profession. 

This situation has been brought 
about by a combination of many 
forces and because of the lack of 
reliable information available to 
those who advise high school stud- 
ents. The first, and greatest, reason 
for the shortage is the geometric 
growth in the industrial demand for 
engineers. Industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds, mechanization has 
increased the needed ratio of tech- 
nologists to other workers. 

Research has opened up new 
vistas which were only dreams a few 
years ago. In the good year 1900, 
the automobile was just being de- 


veloped; the Wright brothers were 
mending bicycles at Dayton, the air- 
plane was at its very beginning; Edi- 
son had recorded a phenomenon in 
his laboratory, known as the Edison 
effect, but wireless was yet to come; 
gadgets, machines, assembly lines 
and steam turbines were in their 
beginnings. 
We Need More 

In fifty years, Tennessee has be- 
come one of the leading industrial 
states of the South. In every village 
and hamlet we are viewing the 
changes which come as “agriculture 
is diluted with industry.” Our in- 
dustrial production has leaped for- 
ward with the pace of a race horse 
as our coal has been turned into 





power, and our rainfall has been 
passed through generators which 
supply energy to all the industries 
of the state. In a quarter of cen- 
tury, millions of installed kilowatts 
are at the beck and call of our cities 
and industries. 

As the need has grown, the re- 
serve in man-power has decreased. 
Back in the thirties, there was a 
low birth-rate; now, the children of 
the depression are going to college. 
It will be 1958 before the propor- 
tionate rate will be back to that of 
the 1920's. 

Adding to the smaller number of 
high school graduates, there was 
very unfortunate publicity two years 
ago. At that time, the colleges were 
graduating their largest engineering 
classes; numbers had increased due 
to the delays of war, and never be- 
fore had the colleges graduated a 
fourth of the fifty thousand who 
were graduating that year. A sur- 
plus was predicted; large employers 
reduced their committments; and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics head- 
lined an oversupply. Two months 
after graduation, industry had ab- 

(Continued on page 50) 





GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 16 to August 23, 1952 








First Term: June 16-July 19 
Second Term: July 21-August 23 











Peabody cordially invites you to share one of the most significant 
summer quarters in its entire history 


For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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You Will Want These New and Important Tennessee Adopted Books 


SPELLING FOR EVERYDAY LIFE, Grades 2 through 8, Dr. Harold H. Bixler and Dr. Richard 
A. Meade. Completely re-written and re-set, retaining all of the proven good features of 
the earlier series, adding the results of the latest research in spelling. Dr. Bixler, Professor 
of Education, Western Carolina Teachers College, was for many years Director of Research 
in the Atlanta Public Schools and is a nationally recognized authority in the field of spelling 
research. Dr. Meade, Associate Professor of Education, University of Virginia, is a preem- 
inent author and authority on the language-arts, having had wide experience in both public 
school and college teaching. 


GUIDANCE 


(New) OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE, Paul W. Chapman (1950). Most popular 
life-adjustment book treating occupations in the light of present-day economic 
conditions. Special emphasis is placed upon self-development and making the 
most of one's abilities. “An inspired piece of writing; the most fascinating text | 
have ever read."—Member, Education Policies Commission. (Completely re- 
written and re-set; excellent workbook available) 







CONSERVATION 


_ All highlighted in the 195! American Association of School Administrators Yearbook 

CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN RESOURCES, Charles N. Elliott (1951 ed.) 

(row. 1950) SOIL RESOURCES—A Guide to Better Living, Chapman, Fitch and Veatch 

new-1950 

OUTHERN FORESTRY, Elliott and Mobley—({1949 ed.) 

SCIENCE—READING 

SOUTHERN NATURE STORIES, Books |, II and Ill (Grades 4, 5, 6), Baker, Harris and Rogers. 
"An outstanding series in which nature study and conservation actually become integrated 
with literature."—D. E., Calif. 


THE LITTLE CITIZEN, Gibson and Meriwether. Contains a wealth of copyright-protected treasures of chil- 
dren's literature especially suited for use in the second and third grades. 


HEALTH—SAFETY 
SAFETY FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN, Books | and II (Primary Grades), Gibson and Meriwether (1951 ed. 


Helps the child become acquainted with his environment and encourages him to learn to recognize an 
take pride in conduct befitting his status as a Little Citizen. 


AGRICULTURE SOUTHERN CROPS, Thomas, et al 

PASTURES, Grazing, Hay and Silage Crops, Lancaster, et al SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Paul W. Chapman (1948 ed.) 

(1949) SOUTHERN HORTICULTURE, H. P. Stuckey (1951 ed.) 
FRONT PORCH FARMER, Channing Cope (1949) CONSERVING SOIL RESOURCES, Chapman, Fitch and 
FOOD PROCESSING, A. O. Duncan (195! ed.) Veatch (1950) 
we FARM MANAGEMENT, Hardin, King and Leith HOME ECONOMICS 
POULTRY FOR HOME AND MARKET, James B. Cooper FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING, Calvert and Smith 

(1950 ed.) ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING, Caivert and 
LIVESTOCK FARMING, Dinsmore, et al Smith 
SOUTHERN FORESTRY, Elliott and Mobley (1949 ed.) FOOD PROCESSING, A. O. Duncan (1951 ed.) 

MUSIC 


TWO HUNDRED SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, Jacob Kwalwasser—With and 
Without Piano Accompaniments. An excellent collection of the world's song gems by one of the country’s 
leading public school music authorities. Boys’ songs, chanteys and sea-songs, patriotic songs, operatic 
selections, spirituals, rounds and sacred songs are included. 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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UTURE Teachers of America is 

an organization which seeks to 
train teachers for professional and 
civic leadership. Its origin goes back 
to the philosophy and efforts of 
Horace Mann, founder of the first 
state normal school at Lexington, 
Massachusetts, in 1839. This pioneer 
teacher-training institution empha- 
sized the importance of giving 
prospective teachers practice in the 
care and management of children 
under the direction of superior 
teachers. As the model or demon- 
stration school developed into an 
integral part of the normal school 
program, the practice phase became 
a major aspect of the preparation of 
teachers. 


For many years, however, the 
training emphasized almost entirely 
the pupil-teacher relationship and 
did not give sufficient emphasis to 
teacher-teacher and_ teacher-com- 
munity relationships except in an ab- 
stract manner. Organized efforts to 






Future Teachers of America 


i. J. FARR 
State Director, F.T.A. 


provide adequate training in teacher 
personnel and community relation- 
ships for teachers grew out of the 
Horace Mann Centennial celebration 
in 19387. At this time, the Future 


DERTHICK ELECTED TO 


Tennessee teachers and adminis- 
trators will be pleased to learn that 
Lawrence G. Derthick, superintend- 
ent of Chattanooga City Schools, has 
been elected to the office of 
President-Elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Mr. Derthick is the first person to 
hold this office, created by the AASA 
last year. He will assume office as 
president of the national organiza- 
tion in 1953. 


Mr. Derthick has been active in 
local, state and national professional 
organizations for many years and 
has appeared frequently on conven- 
tion programs. His election is an 


Teachers of America movement en- 
visioned by Joy Elmer Morgan was 
approved and established by the 
N. E. A. Assembly. 

F. T. A. operates on both high 
school and college levels. High 
school groups are known as clubs 
and are prevocational and explora- 
tory. College groups are known as 
chapters and are definitely profes- 

(Continued on page 48) 


NATIONAL OFFICE 


First 
AASA 
President 
Elect 





honor to Tennessee and to Chatta- 
nooga, and his many friends over 
the state extend sincere congratula- 
tions to him. 

















Have you examined these book: ? 
choice for next fall’s classes. 


Basic English Books on the Tennessee List .. . 


Literature—Grades 7-12 


ADVENTURES FOR READERS: Books One and Two 
ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE: Mercury Edition 


ADVENTURES IN READING 
ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Grammar and Composition—Grades 9-12 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book One 
Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book Two 
Hodges’ HARBRACE HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York, 17 


We hope they will be your 


William Hunter, Representative 
Nashville Pike, Gallatin 
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Something View-welYG2 


Cubby Bear, Downy Duck, Skippy Rabbit, and all their friends of the Woodland Frolics 
Series are ready to romp into your primary classrooms next fall . . . to brighten your read- 
ing classes and prove that reading can and should be fun. The books of this series fill a 
vital spot in your reading program by enabling beginning readers to take that important 
first step toward independent reading and by making it possible for them to have variety 
in their reading program. 

All of the books in the Woodland Frolics Series, as well as four other Steck books listed on 
the right, have been adopted in Tennessee and will be available beginning September |, 
1952. 


DAFFY (preprimer) DOWNY DUCK GROWS UP (first reader) 


WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? (preprimer) LITTLE LOST BOBO (second reader) 
WHO ARE YOU? (preprimer) CHIPPY CHIPMUNK'S VACATION (third reader) 
WATCH ME (primer) 


ZL 





Other Steck Books Adopted 


MY COUNTRY AND YOURS 
(History, Grade 5) 


OUR SOUTH, ITS RESOURCES AND 


THEIR USE 
(Geography, Grade 10) 


ECHOES OF THE SOUTHLAND, 


BOOK | 
(Literature, Grade 7) 


ECHOES OF THE SOUTHLAND, 


BOOK 2 
(Literature, Grade 8) 


Vidal ig! Ae, eI 


Are We Ready for Testing? 


R. EMMETT PETTIE 


Davidson County School Psychologist 


TEST should be a pleasant, 

yet educational and meaning- 
ful experience for the pupil. If a 
test is to be given, it should be for a 
specific purpose, and the results 
should be used to aid in the pupil’s 
educational progress. Care must be 
given to the setting of the testing 
situation—the pupil's attitude and 
physical condition, and the physical 
set-up of the room should be con- 
ducive to his, or her, doing work 
up to maximum ability. 

A testing program, to be success- 
ful, must result from a felt need 
for testing, a sound philosophy of 
testing and a readiness on the part 
of all the personnel involved—pupil, 
patron, teacher, principal, _ staff. 
There must be a readiness for test- 
ing as well as for any other tool used 
in the educational program. This 
readiness consists basically of an 
understanding of a sound philosophy 


of testing, the purposes of testing 
and the uses of test results. 


How Much Has He Grown? 


Special emphasis should be placed 
on the philosophy which starts with 
the basic assumption that test re- 
sults are to show a pupil how much 
he, or she, has already grown in the 
area being measured. This should be 
the child-centered, positive approach 
to testing. Naturally, we in the 
profession will continue to think of 
tests as a means of showing us how 
much academic ground must be 
covered during the remaining time 
we have with the particular pupil. 
But let us instill within the thinking 
of the pupils that a test is a means 
of helping them instead of one of 
“showing them up.” 

We picked the first grade in 
Davidson County as the cornerstone 
in readying ourselves for building a 





testing program. The thinking be- 
hind the plan was that the testing 
program would grow and develop 
with the pupils and the development 
of a philosophy of testing. The 
Metropolitan Readiness Test was 


used last (1950-51) as the 


initial step. 


year 


Get the Teachers Ready 


Each elementary principal and 
first grade teacher was contacted 
personally, and testing was discussed 
thoroughly with them. In every case 
they were receptive and eager to 
participate and the test was admin- 
istered to the first graders, with 
demonstration administrations where 
it was felt needed. This first ad- 
ministration was for the experience 
of teachers and pupils in adjusting 
to the child-centered, positive ap- 
proach to the testing situation, tests 
and the use of test results. A pleas- 
ant experience for the pupil in the 
first meeting with standardized 
tests was considered essential. 

This initial beginning was fol- 
lowed up with the group meetings 
on testing at the three-day confer- 
ence at the beginning of the present 





Literary Reading 
Noble's New Literary 


Social Science—History 


Spelling 


French 


Literature 





Fist Choice in Jonnessce 
And Throughout the Nation 


Readers 
AROUND THE WORLD—Wilkinson 
DARING DEEDS—Willis 
ADVENTURE—Willis 


OUR AMERICA—Whalen 
OLD WORLD ORIGINS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION—Reynolds 
COMPLETE U. S. HISTORY—Whalen . 


CORRECT SPELLING Series—Gilmartin .... 


High School 


COURS ELEMENTAIRE DE FRANCAIS—Travis 
COURS MOYEN DE FRANCAIS—Travis . 


Noble's COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
NOBLE AND NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Pl., New York 3, N. Y. 


Represented in Tennessee by Millard C. Kent, Liberty, Tenn., 
Mrs. Stuart Robbins, Memphis, and Reuben T. Allen, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Retail 

Grade Price 

4 $1.38 

5 1.47 

. 6 1.52 

5 1.84 

6 1.61 

7-8 2.38 

2-8 .82 ea 

11 1.84 

12 2.07 
High Schl 
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school year. The beginning (those 
teaching first grade who had not 
taught that grade last year) first 
grade teachers were met in a sep- 
arate meeting for more complete 
discussion. This we considered 
necessary, because they had not had 
the experience of last year's dis- 
cussions and the trial administra- 
tions. In this meeting philosophy, 
testing, the proposed program, and 


methods and techniques to be used 
were discussed. 

Then, at the end of the readiness 
period (six weeks ), the readiness test 
was administered to the present 
groups of first graders with the fol- 
lowing results: (See Table) 

This present school year (1951-52) 
we added an intelligence test for the 
second grade at the end of the sec- 
ond month of school. 


What We Discovered 
White Colored Total 
Nimber Teste 2 2041 119 2160 


County scores compared to the national norm: 


The total projected plan for the 
county will include: 

Readiness test for the first grade 
at the end of the first six weeks of 
the school year; 

Intelligence test for the second 
grade at the end of the second month 
of the school year; 

Achievement battery for the third 
grade near the middle of the school 
year; 

Achievement battery and Intelli- 
gence test for the fifth grade at the 
beginning of the school year; 

Achievement battery for the sev- 
enth grade near the end of the school 








Norm year, the results to be used by the 
(average oe oe eid eighth grade teachers in formulating 
cotheds aeiiiiems group) - ¥ rae ° ae their ——. for those particular 
sigdonded en pans Taube se cdivéinwele. ~ z roups 0 4 
Number readiness ......0......0..0.0.0.000000. 10-15 14 14 14 ae ape ms ’ 
Fetal webanene siais sti scents 65-79 78 70 72.9 Test for the Pupil’s Sake 


First there must be a readiness, 

then there must be a_ beginning 

Norm point, and lastly the future building 
% of White % of Colored % of Total % ile Rank _ slowly fits into the projected plan. 


Percentages of pupils in different groups: 


Total readiness 


IE TIRES: IE EE Nez 12.4 4.4 12.0 95 Testing for testing’s sake is futile—a 
PRC ROR 27.7 25.4 27.6 86 waste of good time and expenditure. 
LSE Aa ey sar nr 32.1 46.5 32.9 54 Testing for the pupils’ sakes is an 
RU SINS. xis... hats. ce 22.4 20.2 22.3 15 educational tool employed to aid the 
SN OE inst ister laaplaeon 5.2 3.5 5.2 1-5 pupils’ progress. 





Only Performance Counte! 


We are proud to announce that the New Art Education Textbooks and Teaching References have 
been adopted for your Art Program. 


NEW ART EDUCATION TEXT BOOKS 
and TEACHING REFERENCES 


BY RUFFINI — KNAPP 


The most inspirational, flexible and practical Art Teaching Program ever developed! 
Adopted in over 14 states and numerous school systems. 


Tennessee Teachers Will Like These Features! 


%* New Art Education consists of 8 textbooks carefully geared to grade level for 


everyday application. Covers every phase of art activity. 
* A special Teaching Reference for each of the eight grades acts as a working 
guide that makes it easy for anyone to teach art successfully! 


PRANG COMPANY PUBLISHERS 


A Division of The American Crayon Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
New Art Education Textbooks available from 


THE TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


126 Third Avenue, N. Nashville, Tennessee 
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Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
$21 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 


Name 





School Address 





Home Address 





f 

| 
! ! 
I | 
| Please reserve space for me on the Detroit Tour, June 28-July 18. I 
! 

| 
1 ! 
! 
! | 
! I 
! i 





the Queens Hotel, and in Quebec, 
in the famous Clarenden. Back in 
the United States, you will find the 
tour stopping at the Statler Hotel 
in Boston, at the centrally located 
and most convenient Taft Hotel in 
New York City, and in Washington 
you will stay across the street from 
the White House at the Washington 
Hotel. 


Just as a refresher, here is the 
itinerary again. For a pleasant trip, 


Get on the Band-Wagon—TO DETROIT! 


ESERVATIONS are still avail- 

able for the TEA-Travel, Inc. 
Tour to Detroit and points East 
following the NEA Convention in 
July. 

Teachers who made the tour to 
San Francisco last summer were de- 
lighted with the accommodations 
provided in the finest motor courts 
in the country, and have intimated 
that such accommodations could 


not possibly be found for this 


summer's tour. Surprise! In the ad- 
mitted absence of motor courts, 
rooms have been reserved for tour 
members in the finest hotels in the 
East. In Niagara Falls, you will stay 
in the famous Hotel Niagara. In 
Toronto, rooms have been reserved 
at the King Edward Hotel. At Otta- 
wa, the tour will take over the 
entire Rideau Glen Lodge, in a beau- 
tiful setting just outside the city. 
In Montreal, you will be housed in 


jammed full of unusual sights and 

well provided with comfortable ac- 

commodations, fill out the coupon 
and mail it today! 

June 28: Nashville to Louisville 
with stops at “My Old Kentucky 
Home” in Bardstown and at 
Lincoln’s birthplace, Hogdensville, 
Kentucky. 

June 29: Louisville to Detroit 

June 29-July 5: NEA Convention 

July 5: Detroit to Niagara Falls 








THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Adopted on the Multiple List 


LIPPINC Of Ts 


is proud to announce that its latest publications, 


Cursive Writing The fasy Way 


by Marian H. Bronson, are on the Tennessee 


listings. 


In this series of books: 

(1) The teaching of good writing is simplified, 

(2) Learning is made easy, 

(3) Each lesson is a constructive step forward, 

(4) Standards and goals stimulate interest and 
measure achievements, 

(5) The clear and logical outline minimizes the 


time and effort necessary to develop fluent 
and accurate writers, 


(6) The material helps to enrich the Language- 
Arts program. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


221 East Cullerton Road 
Chicago. 16, Illinois 





in TENNESSEE .... 


SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING 
by 
Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


ALONG THE WAY—Grade | 
UNDER THE SUN—Grade 2 
AROUND THE CLOCK—Grade 3 
ACROSS THE LAND—Grade 4 
THROUGH THE SEASONS—Grade 5 
BENEATH THE SKIES—Grade 6 
EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE— 
Grade 7 
ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE— 
Grade 8 
USING MODERN SCIENCE—Grade 9 
Attractive format Up-to-date content 
Beautiful illustrations 
J. Minor Stuart, Representative 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago — Philadelphia — Atlanta — Dallas 
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with complete sightseeing in Ni- 
agara Falls area 

July 6: Niagara Falls to Toronto 

July 7: Toronto to Ottawa: Sight- 
seeing through Thousand Islands 
enroute to Ottowa, and in Ottowa, 
capitol of Canada 

July 8: Ottawa to Montreal with 
sightseeing in Montreal 

July 9: Montreal to Quebec with 
sightseeing in Quebec 

July 10: Quebec to Sherbrooke 

July 11: Sherbrooke to Boston, 
routed through the White Moun- 
tains, with sightseeing in Concord 

July 12: Sightseeing in greater 
Boston area 

July 18: Boston to New York, with 
sightseeing in New York 

July 14: Continuation of New York 
sightseeing 

July 15: New York to Washington, 
with sightseeing in Washington 

July 16: Continuation of Washing- 
ton sightseeing 

July 17: Washington to Bristol, 
routed through beautiful Shenon- 
doah Valley 

July 18: Bristol to Nashville 


The tour price includes round trip 
transportation via modern air-con- 
ditioned motor coach, all hotel ac- 
commodations except while in 
Detroit, sightseeing throughout tour, 
handling of all baggage and the 
services of a tour escort. In addi- 
tion to that sightseeing done from 
the motor coach, arrangements have 
been made for many sightseeing trips 
using local professional lecturers. 
These points will include Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Quebec, Boston, 
New York and Washington. Fre- 
quent rest stops will be made daily, 
and there will be no all-night driv- 
ing. 





Why not travel? 
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Girls gain weight at “that time of month” 


FALSE: With your knowledge of physical 
facts, you know that the “fat” feeling 
some girls experience at certain times 
of the month is simply a sign that 
“those days” are near. 


But when a young girl suddenly feels 
pounds heavier, she may fret— perhaps 
even become alarmed. For it’s amaz- 
ing how many young girls are misin- 
formed—or uninformed—about men- 
struation. 


As a teacher you can spare your girls 
many anxious moments by giving them 
a copy of the Modess booklet “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Chock-full of friendly, frank advice 
—“do’s” and “don’t’s”—and tips on 
beauty and poise, this 29-page booklet 
has been an invaluable help to millions 
of teen-agers. 


Approved by doctors— brightly illus- 


trated—it answers all sorts of questions 
young girls are apt to ask. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
covers such important subjects as good 
everyday health rules and proper sani- 
tary protection. (Sosoft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box. Com- 
fortable, adjustable Modess Sanitary 
Belts come in pin or pinless styles.) 

Would you like a free copy for each 
girl in your class? Just mail coupon 


below. 


New aid for teachers—Free! 


For classroom discussion of menstrua- 
tion you'll find the Modess Educational 
Portfolio most helpful. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Yours, free. Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 





moo See 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-3 Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


copies of 
Educational 








Addres 





City 





State 








FUTURE TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 42) 


sional, including in their membership 
only those students who are inter- 
ested in becoming teachers. Since 
the beginning of the F. T. A. 
movement, its growth has been re- 
markable. F. T. A. clubs and 
chapters have been organized in 
each of the forty-eight states, the 


Canal zone, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
During the 1951 school year, a total 
membership of approximately 40,000 
was reported. There are now 425 
F. T. A. chapters in our leading 
colleges and _ universities. High 
School clubs have likewise increased 
in number and membership during 
the past few years. 

In 1947 Tennessee had eight 
F. T. A. chapters with 350 members. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 







Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 


You get over 100 illus- 
trated pages featuring 
76 different trees. There 
are over 450 separate 
pictures. Forest green 
cover. Size 84%” x 4”. 
There are individual sketches of each 
tree with its leaf, cone or seed. The 
chapters are divided into HARDWOODS 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENS and 
needle-leaved trees that retain their 
leaves; and FAMOUS TREES. Among 





EVERY BOY and GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 
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| College, 


At the present time, there are seven- 
teen chapters with approximately 
1,000 members. The goal is to have 
an active F. T. A. chapter in every 
college and university which trains 
teachers. F. T. A. chapters have 
been established in the following in- 
stitutions in Tennessee: Agricultural 
and Industrial State University, 
Austin Peay State College, Bethel 
College, Carson-Newman College, 
David Lipscomb College, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Hiwassee Col- 
lege, Knoxville College, Lambuth 
College, Lee College, Lincoln Mem- 
orial University, Martin College, 
Maryville College, Memphis State 
Middle Tennessee State 
College, Southern Missionary Col- 
lege, and Tennessee Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 


From the Annual Reports 
The annual reports of the F. T. A. 


| chapters in Tennessee indicate that 
| they are engaged in many interest- 


ing and significant activities. The 
following summary is illustrative: 
Acquainting members with edu- 
cational leaders in Tennessee, 
assisting with children’s activities in 
churches and on campus, assisting 


| with community recreation, attend- 
| ing local, regional, and state educa- 
| tion meetings, attending P. T. A. 


| meetings, and participating in pro- 


famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
oldest tree in the world—a California 
Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
Others are associated with history, 
authors, inventors, etc. 


This booklet is a little encyclopedia for 
ey young people for their use and 
enjoyment in the classroom 
; and home. It has a handy in- 
dex alphabetically arranged, 
with common and scientific 
names. For ready reference 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 

and clubs. 


If further interested—This booklet, TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW, as described 
above, may be had by writing AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C, 50¢ postpaid. Quantity prices on request. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying treat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just fry it. 
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| grams, attending state F. T. 
| conventions. 


Earning money to _ provide 


| scholarships for future teachers, em- 


phasizing professional reading, em- 
phasizing value of individual 
projects for personal and professional 
growth, encouraging superior stu- 
dents to consider teaching as a 
profession, maintaining F. T. A. 
bookshelves in libraries, observance 


| of American Education Week, ob- 
| servance of Book Week, organizing 


and sponsoring F. T. A. bulletin 
boards. 
Providing Christmas gifts for un- 


| der-privileged children, providing 


wholesome recreation for campus 
students, sponsoring a foreign stu- 
dent who is a _ future teacher, 


| sponsoring annual banquets, spon- 


soring assembly programs, sponsor- 
ing March of Dimes drive and other 


| drives for worthy causes, sponsoring 


scout troops, sponsoring tea in honor 


_ of supervising teachers, sponsoring 
_ the showing of educational films, 
| sponsoring weekly radio broadcasts 
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NEW OFFICERS 
ELECTED 


Meadows 


Pictured above are newly-elected 
officers of the Tennessee Education 
Association. Dr. John L. Meadows, 
dean of students at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, will serve as First 
Vice President during 1952. New 
Council members are C. P. Price, 
Benton, representing the Third Dis- 
trict; Earl E. Sexton, Dover, repre- 
senting the Sixth District; and Harry 
Sharp, Memphis, representing the 
Ninth District. 





in the interest of public education. 

Study of current educational prob- 
lems in Tennessee and in the nation, 
study of parliamentary procedures, 
study of functions of State Depart- 
ment of Education, study of Ten- 
nessee Education Association and 
National Education Association, 
study of certification regulations in 
Tennessee and other states, study of 
lives of outstanding educators, sub- 
stituting for regular teachers, visiting 
F. T. A. chapters on campuses of 
other institutions, visiting schools to 
observe teachers in action. 


They Become Professional 


F. T. A. members are junior mem- 
bers of both the state and national 
educational associations, and by 
means of these relationships, they 
become acquainted with the general 
purposes and programs of the asso- 
ciations. 
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A NEW WAY 
to Teach 


Letter Writ ng 


with 


Stuart hits masons 


"The While Thing to Do” 














At last! —here is a handbook of letter writing that 

oungsters — studying! It covers every prob- 
in personal page agg completely and 
accurately —yet in a chatty, modern style that 
makes it interesting. and easy to understand. Line 
drawings visualize important points. And each 
problem { is illustrated With a letter showing what 








to write—and how to write it! 


FREE! Teacher's Copy 





of This 40 Page Book 


A copy of The Write Thing letters as long as they live...and I think it is 
to Do! a has an ont acide ie al er cleo.) there r he saning et oe 

e ( eee oe or 
you. To get it, just mai nog - Tyan uood 79 id replat 


TEACHERS SAY “...(my students) will write per- 
sonal 





coupon. Wewillalso furnish 
you copies for your students 











at the special cost of 10¢ 

















per booklet. With each [~ 1 

order, we include a Demon- {| STUART HALL CO., INC. | 

stration Kit of the various, | 2609 Walnut Kanses City 8, Mo. | 

styles and sizes of stationery | (C Please send me FREE Teacher's copy of yourtext | 

to be used in class study. booklet, The Write Thing To Do! I 
(CD Please send me copies of the booklet at 10¢ 

! each, plus the Giese Demonstration Kit of writing | 

a pepsrs . Enclosed is $ to cover cost ofthe | 

Stuart Hall r 

o~ t l | a rf a Name ; 

StHt SS Ube We SUfll es Street i 

4 City Zone—_State. | 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI School J 


Position or Grade——____—__No. Students. 
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Mailman 
with a Metal Arm! 





@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 

Today — and every day — some 8,000 trains are 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, 
handling in a year’s time about 80 billion pieces of 
mail — for you and all of us. 











You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC. 


Association of American RaiLroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








ENGINEERS 
(Continued from page 40) 
sorbed the crop and had commis- 


sioned its interviewers to go back 


-to the colleges for more. Last year 


a smaller class was divided between 
the Armed Forces and industry, with 


a shortage of several thousand be- 


ginning engineers. 


What is Required? 

Surveys of the need indicate a 
shortage of some 80,000 engineers 
in an employed group of some 400,- 
000 workers. This is a real deficit. 
There is no way to meet it for several 
years. Retired men may be returned 
to their tasks, short time training 
may be used to get some helpers, but 
the real job of training an adequate 
supply of engineers is a major prob- 
lem for the next decade. More young 
men and women must enter the en- 
gineering colleges. 

Publicity regarding the engineer- 
ing colleges has, unfortunately, em- 
phasized the exacting nature of the 
calling. It does require the appli- 
cation of mathematics and science to 
industrial problems, but to the com- 
petent, the application is no more 
exacting than similar tasks in other 
professions. The public press and 
technical magazines have romanced 
about the mysteries of making ma- 
terials into machines and goods, 
sometimes to the disadvantage of 
the profession. 

A high percentage of failures in 
the colleges are due to the entrance 
of persons who lack aptitude or 
entrance requirements. Some insti- 
tutions—those which select their 
freashmen—have as high as 85 per- 
cent of the entering students to 
graduate. Normal drop-outs due to 
reasons other than ability or aptitude 
total more than 15 percent. 

The immediate situation indicates 
a real deficit for several years to 
come. Some thirty-five thousand 
freshmen entered the engineering 
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colleges in the fall of 1951; industry 
will need that number of graduates 
in 1955. Any loss due to any cause 
will show an accumulating deficit, 
since there will be a shortage every 
year until 1955. Reliable estimates 
place the industrial need at thirty 
thousand graduates; in addition, the 
Armed Forces may require another 
fifteen thousand. 


Who Should Enter? 

At the University of Tennessee, 
we have found a very good correla- 
tion between high school records 
and success in the engineering 
course. Certainly the upper third of 
the class are good prospects, and 
the upper fifth should be able to 
complete the course without diffi- 
culty. A further study has shown a 
good correlation between a com- 
posite score in English, mathematics 
and science. Students who make 
good scores in these subjects, when 
they enter the University, are usual- 
ly good students in engineering or 
science majors. 

The Educational Testing Service 
at Princeton, New Jersey, gives a 
pre-engineering inventory which 
gives a good correlation with per- 
formance in engineering courses. We 
have used the inventory at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, but find that 
our records from high school and 
our own testing program give very 
satisfactory results. 

Students who are interested in 
science and mathematics are good 
prospects, especially if they have an 
ability to read and write. Students 
who have trouble with English are 
apt to have trouble with all their 
college work. There has been much 
bad guidance for students who like 
to make things, or who can fix the 
radio or the automobile. These 
abilities have their place in engineer- 
ing, but they are not nearly so im- 
portant as mental abilities. Very 
few engineers are skilled mechanics, 
and a very small fraction of them 
can do more than turn the dials on 
the radio. 

Engineering is the application of 
science and mathematics to the 
problems of research design, con- 
struction and operations in industry, 
transportation, communications and 


government. It is a mental activity | 


rather than a skilled trade; it requires 
the services of many who are willing 
to take responsibility for the pro- 
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Vanderbilt University 
1952 Summer Session 
June 16 - August 23 


Conferences for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools 


June 12-June 14 


I Drama—English 
II Foreign Languages 
III Natural Sciences 


Summer Session Planned to Meet 
Needs of 

1. Teachers 

2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 

3. High School graduates who wish to enter col- 
lege in June 

4. College students who wish to speed up work 
toward degree 


Scholarships for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 
For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session, Box 80 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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A tale of Soldiers returning 
by Alfred Leland Crabb $3.00 


"Alfred Leland Crabb assembles the characters of espionage 
and romance and garnishes the narrative with pathos, courage 
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Dr. Crabb's novels: 
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A Mockingbird Sang at Chickamauga 
Reunion at Chattanooga 


All have had a warmth and charm that has made them well 
loved. The new story has these qualities and even a little 
greater depth, a little deeper understanding 
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tection of life, health, safety and 
property. 
Is It a Long-Term Need? 


Few educators have realized 
what was going on in industry. Me- 
chanization, assembly lines and mass 
production require research workers, 
designers and operators who have 
engineering knowledge and _ skill. 
Before World War II, the colleges 
were graduating less than fifteen 
thousand engineers each year. After 
the war, the number sky-rocketed 
to fifty thousand and still there was 
a demand. During the war there 
had been a deficiency each year, but 
few prophets suggested that the 
fifty thousand would be absorbed. 

Now our best estimates are that 
industry will need double the pre- 
war supply and this need will be 
increased as the years go by. From 
now on it seems that we will need 
thirty thousand graduates each year 
to take the place of retirements and 
to supply new men for the ever-in- 
creasing demand. 


What Can We Do? 


Engineering colleges must bring 
the needed information to the thous- 
ands of students who are graduating 
from high school each year. Teach- 
ers in the schools should be better 
informed regarding engineering and 
its fields of activity. They are the 
key to increases in engineering en- 
rollments. 

On every hand are the works of 
the engineer: each bridge, railway, 
factory, water supply, chemical 
plant, highway, motor vehicle, air- 
plane, radio, motor and dynamo are 
the products of engineering research 
and design. These are of interest to 
everyone, but a comparatively few 
know the principles behind them. 
High school students should be made 
familiar with the engineering be- 
hind the design and construction as 
well as with maintenance and opera- 
tion. Nearly every high school stud- 
ent can operate an automobile, but 
few of them know why they are 
made of one kind of steel instead of 
another. 

There is much romance connected 
with engineering, but most of the 
major work is the application of 
known principle to old and new 
problems. The law of conservation 
of energy or Newton’s laws of mo- 
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tion are applied over and over again 
to simple and complex industrial 
works. 

Educators and students owe it to 
themselves and to their day and gen- 
eration to become familiar with pro- 
fessional needs and to do their part 
in building the professions of to- 
morrow. Industrial demands are 
great and they will increase in the 
new age which is upon us. 





TWENTY QUESTIONS 
(Continued from page 12) 


9. What system can countenance 
indecorum and provincial boorish- 
ness? 

10. What newspaper editor will 
publicize the work of the petty 
maestro who insists on his copy be- 
ing “printed EXACTLY as it is 
written”? 

1l. What radio station has sus- 
taining time for the raucous blow- 
hard? 

12. What forum will welcome the 
pedantic hobbyist? 

13. What civic club or business 
man will greet the unsociable? 

14. What church will offer fellow- 
ship to the skeptic or the scoffer? 

15. What professional society 
seeks the superficial? 

16. What community enterprise 
needs the slacker or the buck-passer? 

17. What student or  student’s 
family will respond genially to the 
“this-is-my-duty” teacher-visitor or 
teacher-host? 

18. What inquirer will respect or 
esteem the teacher who is tardy in 
answering letters or slow in respond- 
ing to telephone calls? 

19. What alumnus will become 
zealous for a crusade formulated 
by the teacher who failed to stimu- 
late him as a student? 

20. What member of the County 
Court or Legislature will expedite 
the program or hear the petition of 
the hostile or emulous teacher? 

Harsh characterizations? Of course 
they are. But chances are you can 
select from your colleagues at least 
half the teachers described above. 
How often would they put you in 
the same categories? 

A little thought would correct a 
multitude of those faults. Perhaps 
a little thought is what classroom 
teacher public relations, generally, 
needs. 
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to Language Study 


he GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane-Ferris-Keener 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child development ... “Traditional 
in its thoroughness... designed to help today’s child grow in 
confidence and understanding ...a 1952 series of elementary 
English texts for grades 2-8. 
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social confidence. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN TENNESSEE SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Two modern textbooks which give teachers maximum help in doing the job that 
needs to be done in American History Classrooms 


For Grades 7-8 


This is America’s Story 
by 
Wilder - Ludlum - Brown 


For Senior High School 


The Making of Modern America 
by 
Canfield - Wilder 
Both under the editorial supervision of Dr. Howard Anderson 


Accurate, unbiased history ... . 
Unequalied student appeal... « 
Superior teachability oe at ie 
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YOUR READING PROGRAM __ thus establishing harmful spelling 


(Continued from page 13) 


he does use are incorrectly spelled, 


habits. 
Yet this retarded reader, more than 
other children, needs the practice in 
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History 
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Safety & Health 
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terest and understanding. Use Nystrom large wall displays daily for moti- 
vation, application and testing exercises. 


If interested in receiving catalogs and seeing samples of materials for the 
above subjects, paste this announcement to a penny post card, check 


Tennessee Representative JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 
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A New 1952 Civics text, which in- 
cludes a section on Tennessee 
state, county and city govern- 
ments, prepared by Clarence V. 
Bruner, head of the Department 
of Social Sci ‘ ¥ Poly- 
technic Institute. 
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A New Type of Civics 
The individual pupi! is the cen- 
ter of interest. 


Emphasis is on the function of 


civic institutions. 

















coordinated left to right hand-eye 
movements of writing, the expe- 
rience of structuring his ideas for 
communication, the sense of the 
written language as a way of saying 
things, and the very real personal 
satisfaction that can come from pro- 
ducing stories in writing. 
Try Scribble Stories 

We do not need to deny the child 
these values and satisfactions. From 
the time he can hold a pencil the 
child can produce “scribble” stories 
of his very own. First the child 
draws a picture of the story he wants 
to tell. Then he turns his paper over 
and “scribbles” from left to right 
in imitation of writing. He then 
“reads” his scribble story to the class. 
As he learns to write and to identify 
sounds, he may write words by 
sounds plus a dash for the letters he 
does not know (d-g for dog). This 
can be a very real experience to the 
child. One teacher held up each 
scribble story picture for the class 
to see. Then she turned the paper 
over and had each child “read” his 
story. “I can't,” one little boy said, 
“Your're holding mine upside down!” 

While the child is learning to en- 
joy expressing his ideas and to fol- 
low the ideas of others through 
scribble stories, the teacher is learn- 
ing much about the concepts the 
child has with which to read. She is 
then able to build up the needed 
concepts for reading the new stories 
in his book. The child is learning to 
translate this “reading” into his 
muscles and to find out that read- 
ing goes from left to right in a much 
more personal sense than he does 
from following a pointer on a chart. 


He Sees the Sounds 

While the child is writing and 
reading his scribble stories, the 
teacher is building his basic sight 
vocabulary through chart stories 
taken from these scribble stories. She 
is helping him to hear the beginning 
sounds of words from these stories 
and poems she reads to him. She 
has also utilized another important 
source of satisfaction. When the 
child comes to school, he knows his 
own name and often those of several 
of the other children. Within a 
week or two he knows the names of 
all the children in his class. The 
teacher calls the children’s attention 
to the way their names begin. She 
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asks them to find all the children in 
the room whose names begin the 
same way. 

Later they listen for words that 
begin like their names and they 
make lists of words and names that 
begin the same way. They make a 
large name book in which they draw 
a picture of themselves with their 
name under it, and this book serves 
as the source of many of their games 
with names and sounds. They cut 
pictures from magazines showin 
all the foods, or all the toys that be- 
gin with a certain sound. They paste 
or pin their pictures on a large 
chart and the teacher prints the word 
under each picture. 

Ways to Use Words 

The teacher is also building sight 
vocabulary through the stories she 
reads to the children. She knows 
this is especially important for the 
child who is slow in learning to read. 
His interest in reading may be 
blunted by the laborious process of 
learning to read unless she can keep 
him excited about reading. 

As the teacher reads to the chil- 
dren she explains the meaning of 


new words and writes the word on 
the board. She may say, “Gay is 
another. way of. saying you are 
happy.” She doés this briefly, to 
avoid interrupting the enjoyment of 
the story. At another period she 
reviews these meanings with the 
children and each child draws a 
picture to illustrate each word in a 
little book of his own. Thus, each 
child has his own personal way of 
expressing the meanings of these 
words to him. 

During the reading period the 
children play the game of “adopted” 
words. Each child “adopts” one of 
the new words of the story, and on 
that word he is the expert. The word 
is listed by his name on the board. 
If a child needs help with that word, 
the little expert helps him. Thus the 
word becomes important to him in 
a warm personal way. Even the 
other new words are important be- 
cause they are “Jimmy's word” or 
“teacher's word.” 

As the children read, the teacher 
puts each word a child misses on 
small index cards and during the 
work period each child plays games 


with the words with which he needs 
additional practice. Sometimes dur- 
ing this period the teacher and chil- 
dren play the “chalk-talk” game. 
Each child makes some comment 
such as “I like to read” or “I have 
a dime to spend.” The teacher 
prints each sentence on the board, 
one word under the other. At the 
head of each column she puts the 
child’s name. She writes stories us- 
ing the words in these sentences. 
As she “borrows” a word from a 
child’s sentence, she asks him if 
she may do so, and circles the word 
she has borrowed. The children 
read these stories easily because each 
child has some words he has con- 
tributed and for which he feels re- 
sponsible. 

No child needs to fail in reading 
if reading can be made a vital and 
personal experience for him. By 
using the simple techniques de- 
scribed in this article, the teacher 
can “personalize” reading for that 
child in her class who has gotten off 
to a poor start. Her only difficulty 
will be that all the children will want 
to be in the “slow” reading class! 
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YOUR COUNTRY 
AND THE WORLD 


By Dr. Robert M. Glendinning 


THIS new book for the upper grades presents a clear 
picture of the United States and our world relationships. 
It combines economic, physical and political geography, 
with enough history to make today's world conditions un- 
The natural resources, industries, and 
trade of leading countries are thoroughly covered, and 
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STATE LEADERSHIP 
(Continued from page 14) 


time, and physical and mental 

health and efficiency......................1934 
To help pupils to develop compet- 

ency in the use of fundamentals 

of learning and communication, 

satisfactory relationships with 

others, adequate health—mental 

and physical, sound guides for 

personal living, civic skills, and 

vocational competency .. .... 1948 


But Not Organization 


The pattern of organization which 
was set in 1909 has changed little. 
In the beginning the program of 
studies was strictly academic and 
college preparatory. At that time 
the requirements for admission to 
college were more definite than the 
objectives of terminal education, and 
in consequence the college-prepara- 
tory courses were as a rule better 
organized, had a sharper focus, and 
were based upon recommendations 
of national committees. Such courses 
seemed superior and safer to follow 
than a curriculum more or less com- 
plete within itself. Through the 
years the constants in the curriculum 
have remained those most generally 
acceptable for college entrance. Al- 
though the program of studies has 
increased five-fold, this growth has 
been a process of accretion. Few of 
the original academic subjects have 
been dropped, but many new practi- 
cal subjects have been added. Con- 
sequently the percentage of courses 
offered in English, social studies, 


science, mathematics, and foreign 
language is less in 1951 than in pre- 
vious years. But the percentage of 
such practical courses as industrial 
arts, vocational education, home eco- 
nomics, and physical education is 
greater today than ever before. There 
has been a shift of emphasis away 
from the “polite culture” and intel- 
lectualism toward utilitarianism in 
the curriculum as the high school 
population has become more hetero- 
geneous. 

There has been phenomenal 
growth in high school enrollment 
and all indications are that the trend 
to liberalize and to expand the high 
school curriculum has been a prod- 
uct rather than the cause of this 
growth. Experiments to liberalize 
the curriculum took the following 
forms: (1) wider introduction of 
vocational, industrial, and terminal 
courses; (2) gradual introduction of 
a greater number of elective sub- 
jects; (3) change in graduation re- 
quirements; (4) development of 
manuals and guides for teachers; (5) 
recognition of the rights of children 
and the principles of child growth 
and development and guidance; (6) 
provisions of more extra-class activ- 
ities; (7) utilization of community 
resources in education; (8) stimula- 
tion of the professional growth of 
teachers; and (9) development of 
general objectives and philosophy. 
Courses of study for guiding teachers 
in planning and teaching have been 
issued in English, home economics, 
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Curriculum Reflects Culture 

Although the county high school 
in Tennessee has evolved from a 
highly selective institution to an all- 
purpose high school and a part of 
the “common school” program of 
Tennessee, an adequate program of 
broad, general education has never 
been developed for use in the public 
secondary schools of the state. 

Secondary education at any given 
time is a result of the dominant 
forces of thought. The emphasis 
which the State Department gave 
to the development of the program 
of public secondary education is in 
reality the consequence of the cur- 
rents of dominant cultural thought. 
With the increase of agriculture and 
technical high schools after 1910 
came an emphasis upon industrial 
education in Tennessee. The recom- 
mendations of the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in 1915 were written into the 
high school standards. After the 
passage of the Smith-Hughes Law in 
1917 Tennessee was one of the first 
states to start departments of voca- 
tional agriculture. Following World 
War I there was a great emphasis 
placed on training for citizenship 
and life in a democracy. With the 
economic depression in the 1930's 
and technocracy came a renewed 
interest in training for life adjust- 
ment and worthy use of leisure time. 
World War II stimulated a great 
emphasis upon science, mathematics, 
geography and technical skills as 
well as a renewed interest in the 
American way of life. At the present 
time, there is much concern about 
the increasing heterogeneity of the 
high school population and the need 
for reorganizing the school program. 


Planning Should be 
Comprehensive 


An investigation of the role of the 
State Department in the past reveals 
that there is a definite need for more 
long-range and comprehensive plan- 
ning of the whole program er 
education in Tennessee. at is 
done with any segment or at any 
level of the program of public edu- 
cation affects the whole. Therefore, 
broad policy-forming and planning 
should be made a joint responsibility 
of state department leaders, college 
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and university staff members, county 
administrators and supervisors, 
teachers, lay citizens, and pupils. 
Goals have strength and meaning 
when they are widely shared, and 
validity when they take into account 
existing realities. Long-range goals 
which have been wisely determined 
are not likely to be changed in a 
fortuitous manner nor materially 
affected by frequent changes of 
leadership at the state level. 


The development of plans should 
evolve from the actual experiences 
and felt needs of those who work at 
the local level in the schools, but 
such plans should be tested and con- 
sidered from the theoretical view- 
point of those who work at the other 
levels before they are implemented. 
Known theories and general prin- 
ciples may then be applied to the 
solution of particular problems and 
make possible the determination of 
next steps which may seem advis- 
able. This will insure that the local 
school program will be determined 
in light of local needs, and at the 
same time will insure that the local 
programs will contribute to the 
achievement of the comprehensive 
goals of the state program of public 
education. 


Research and Public Relations 


Within the organization of the 
State Department of Education, due 
consideration should be given to the 
establishment of research service and 
public relations service. The most 
fruitful periods in the development 
of public secondary education in 
Tennessee have been accompanied 
bv intensive and extensive efforts to 
disseminate information through 
public forums, bulletins, and reports, 
and to work cooperativelv in plan- 
ning next steps. Effective channels of 
communication must be kept open if 
ideas are to move freelv among all 
levels and persons involved. Chan- 
nels of communication must be ef- 
fective not only among professional 
groups, but also between profes- 
sional groups and lay citizens. Pic- 
tures, graphs and sensory aids 
should be employed to a greater ex- 
tent as means of communication. 

There should be a continuous eval- 
uation or stock-taking of the program 
of public education, each step being 
tested before the next step is taken. 


The evaluative criteria, which should 
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consist of more than standardized 
tests in subject matter areas, must be 
applied in terms of the purposes or 
goals to be achieved. The program 
of evaluation should give periodic 
consideration to two questions: first, 
what are we trying to accomplish, 
and second, what evidence can we 
get that we are accomplishing what 
we seek to accomplish? There should 
be a definite plan for continuous 


study of the effectiveness of the state 
organization for education. 

The types of services which the 
different divisions of the State De- 
partment of Education attempt to 
render to the schools in the area of 
improving instruction should be 
more effectively coordinated through 
cooperative thinking and planning. 
It is not the quantity, but the qual- 
ity of activity that really matters. 





Carr Succeeds Givens As NEA Secretary 





Chase News Photo 


Dr. Willard E. Givens, left, congratulates his successor, Dr. William G. Carr, 
on his election as NEA executive secretary. 


William G. Carr has been ap- 
pointed Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, to 
succeed Willard E. Givens on Au- 
gust 1. Dr. Carr was chosen by the 
NEA Board of Trustees which an- 
nounced through its chairman, A. C. 
Flora, that, “The executive secretary- 
ship of the NEA is one of the most 
influential educational posts in the 
world. The trustees were unanimous 
in inviting Dr. Carr to fill this posi- 
tion. After a nationwide search, con- 
ducted by means of discussions and 
correspondence with officers of the 
NEA and other educational leaders, 
the Board feels sure that it has found 
the leadership that the teaching pro- 


fession needs in the years ahead.” 

Dr. Carr has been Associate Sec- 
retary of the National Education As- 
sociation since 1940 and Secretary 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the NEA and the AASA since 
1936. He has served as general sec- 
retary of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession since 1946. 

Dr. Givens came to the NEA in 
1935 from the superintendency of the 
Oakland, California, public schools. 
During his administration as execu- 
tive secretary, the NEA has become 
the world’s largest professional or- 
ganization with 32 Departments and 
24 Commissions and Committees. 
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MATHEMATICS 
(Continued from page 16) 


practical geometry might well be 
incorporated into such a program. 
Traditional algebra with its un- 
realistic mixture problems would be 
excluded from such a curriculum 
along with highly formalized ge- 
ometric proofs which largely ignore 
practical applications. Yet there are 
many mathematical relationships in 
machine shop practice which can- 
not be met without a practical 
knowledge of algebra, geometry, and 
even trigonometry. 

Another possibility for considera- 
tion might well be some form of 
commercial arithmetic. Emphasis 
would probably be on short cut 
methods, making change, and such 
other phases as would be indicated 
by the survey. Despite large signs 
in the banks of Murfreesboro insist- 
ing that deposit slips be made out 
before customers approach the 
teller’s window, some 75% of the de- 
positors fail to perform this simple 
task. It is the opinion of the workers 
in the bank that most of their cus- 
tomers are unable to make out such 
aslip. Recently some flagrant viola- 
tions indicated that an appalling 
number of people cannot make out 
or endorse a check properly. Nor will 
one day spent on these problems 
at the eigth grade level solve the 
dilemma. 

General mathematics is certainly 
a consideration, though not the cure- 
all that some educators have sug- 
gested. Such a course is usually 
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“Happy birthday, Miss Pearson, ... and 
mine is on the fifteenth.” 
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a continuation of elementary school 
arithmetic on a more practical level. 
Problems of carpentry, farming, 
budgeting and the keeping of simple 
records are typical. We must realize 
that any curriculum provisions that 
meet the genuine needs of the pupils 
would be eminently satisfactory re- 
gardless of the name under which 
the course masquerades. 


Classroom and Community 


The third major phase involved is 
the selection and use of appropriate 
classroom experiences. Primarily, it 
will be the classroom teachers who 
must choose materials to be used 
to fit community and _ individual 
needs previously determined by the 
survey. However, the assistance of 
school administrators, pupils, parents 
and business men might well be en- 
rolled as insurance that a realistic, 
practical and teachable program will 
be inaugurated. : 

Community cooperation will cer- 
tainly be essential for the fourth 
phase of such a mathematics pro- 
gram. Practical situations must be 
provided which are favorable for the 
effective use of the skills taught. 
Briefly, such activities as on-the-job 
training; school, class or community 
projects; the work of the various 
pupils; and individual problems must 
be among those considered. 

The preceding four phases of the 
program, important as they are, do 
not complete the picture. There 
must be some assurance that pupil 
and community needs will be met 
continually. This implies an efficient 
guidance and placement program, 
follow-up procedures after employ- 
ment, and periodic community sur- 
veys. Results obtained twenty years 
previously may not indicate what is 
best practice in modern society, par- 
ticularly in an area undergoing im- 
portant industrial changes. 

In planning a high school mathe- 
matics program, provisions for the 
majority of the pupils should prop- 
erly be introduced first. It is not that 
the needs of college preparatory stu- 
dents would be provided for to any 
lesser extent, but that the needs of 
the other 90% would be more ade- 
quately met. The only proper pro- 
cedure in a high school claiming to 
be democratic is to provide first for 
the majority of its pupils—for the 
neglected 90%. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 


@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
“ e 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 











Importations from all the markets 


of the world 


Home Furnishings and 
Appliances 


£& lerprise 


Gas and Electric Ranges _ 
(We make ‘em) 


Electric Refrigerators 


aaa, 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF 
21 7-223 Third Ave., N. 
Nashville, Tennessee 














KEITH-SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


412-414 Union St. Phone 6-2175 


HARDWARE 
House Furnishings— Sporting Goods 
Electric Refrigerators— Builders’ 
Hardware—Mill Supplies—Paints 
Radios—Television 
Automatic Coal Stokers—Asphalt 
Shingles—Roll Roofing 
NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 
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Tennessee 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms —the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
®@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. ©. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 








LOOK, HEAR, NOW! 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and white, 
“classroom tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. For those you are 
unable to locate, send the coupon to Mrs. 
Pellett. 


Horace MANN 
18 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


The important crisis of today’s schools 
and some pointers for action are implied 
in the current parallel of Horace Mann’s 
story and the social challenge of his day 
and ours. His ideas to improve education, 
to ensure democracy, to gain popular and 
adequate support for good public schools— 
better buildings, textbooks and equipment; 
professionally-trained teachers and demo- 
cratic methods of instruction and construc- 
tive discipline; attendance of all children; 
religious freedom—suggest the need for a 
Mann for today. The film widely shown 
to community groups might help in the 
present need. As a biography of the wise 
and courageous “father of the common 
school” the film has special value for 
school students and staff, and for com- 
munity leaders. 


SaFE Drivinc SERIES 
11 min. each, color also, Coronet Films 


Adding the second million traffic fatali- 
ties will take more time if more drivers 
will practice what these three films picture. 
High school student Tom and his father 
demonstrate safe practices: correct signal- 
ing, skillful car handling, and Tom passes 
the drivers’ test in the film, Funpa- 
MENTAL SKILLS. Dad realizes he is profiting 
from Tom’s scientific training and driving. 
On their vacation trip in STREETS AND 
Hicuways, they think and drive ahead as 
they meet new problems—passing, keeping 
lanes at curves, intersections and turns, 
and conditional control of speed. “It’s the 
train you don’t see that does the damage,” 
Tom says. IN ADVANCED SKILLS AND 
ProBLeMs they meet all varieties of road, 
weather, and personal hazards—desert and 
mountain conditions, fog, rain, snow, ice, 
fatigue, eye strain and drivers who won't 


poorer 


Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 

826 Watson 

Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send in- 
formation as to where I may secure 
the following films: 

1, 

2. 

3. 
Name 
Subject taught 
School name 


School address 

















Tom learns to “drive defen- 


” 


dim lights. 
sively and not count on the other fellow. 
These are not scare films, but well directed 
scientific instruction, based on the idea 
that smart people will drive as well as they 
know how, and the films start the right 
impression for the “know-how.” 


Two LitTLE Raccoons 
11 min., Young American Films 

Randy and Wilbur Raccoon “talk” as the 
film pictures their day of adventure. In 
the woods they meet a frog, a turtle, a 
woodchuck, and picnic with Tommy and 
Jane. Then they pay a surprise visit to 
the children’s home where their mischief 
leaves primary-grade children just enough 
laughter-spent breath to retell the story. 
A suggestion for behavior, as well as na- 
ture study value, is noted when Randy 
decides that houses are for people and 
trees are for raccoons. ADVENTURING Pups 
and Write Sxunx« are similar language 
arts and nature films. 


Birps OF NORTH AMERICA 
10 min. each, Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films 

Full-color close-up photography shows 
each bird in natural habitat, nesting, feed- 
ing, and protecting young. The narration 
gives the authentic bird calls, and directs 
attention to characteristic markings and 
habits, and to birds’ place in the balance 
of nature. Animated maps show migratory 
routes. Of interest to bird watchers, old 
and young, the first film in the set shows 
the killdeer plover, nighthawk and cedar 
waxwing. The second film shows spotted 
sandpiper, sora rail, and Barrow’s golden 
eye. The third film shows the yellow- 
shafted flicker, chestnut-sided warbler, 
and mountain bluebird. The fourth of the 
series adds Braps OF THE SEASHORE—blue 
Heron, razor-billed auk, cormorant, black 
guillemot, eider duck, gull and gannet. 
Brrps ARE INTERESTING, an earlier release, 
is a good introduction to this new series. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
18 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
To you he may not “look like” Lincoln, 
and you may object that the Gettysburg 
address was not penciled on a scrap of 
paper, but the film does follow facts culled 
from the many Lincoln myths. From the 
log cabin birthplace through the episodes 
which shaped Lincoln’s feelings and for- 
tune, the film develops the story of a man 
who believed that democracy is a work- 
able form of government and gave his life 
to prove it. Without attempting a com- 
plete biographical sketch the film selects 
significant scenes which influenced and 
illustrated Lincoln’s strength of character 
and clarity of thinking, his rise to political 
leadership, and his dedication to his ideals. 
One of the Great Man series, planned for 
junior and senior high school use, but well 
worth other age level showings. 
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Yours for the asking 


Advertisers in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
prefer to send their materials directly to 
teachers and administrators. If intended 
for use by children, the list will so indicate, 
but it should be ordered by the teacher. 


40. Picture Book of Beauty Spots Along 
America’s Highways is a pocket size 
booklet, 24-pages, of full color pic- 
tures north, south, east and west. Help- 
ful in planning a vacation trip. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

41. Set of four Railroad Slidefilms on rail- 
roads and clothes, railroads as buyers, 
railroads and national defense, and a 
boy’s overnight journey by rail. One 
set available to each school equipped 
with 35mm slidefilm projector, and if 
not previously supplied. Color. Aver- 
age 30 frames. Discussion leaflet for 
teachers. (Association of American 
Railroads ) 

42. Education Grows is a 20-page study 
of some of the vital needs of education 
and certain results of research and 
scientific knowledge which have aided 
education growth, through coordinated 
classroom environment. It also covers 
the development of school seating in 
step with improved classroom environ- 
ment and the resultant improvement in 
scholarship, as well as the vision, 
health and physique of the American 
school child. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 

43. A Spring Supplement to the 1951-52 
EB Films catalog lists and describes 
90 new titles that are released now or 
will be released later in the spring, 
summer or fall. If you have a sound 
projector and are using classroom films 
in your school, you will want the 
Supplement. (Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc.) 

44. Literature on the new RCA Victor 
Folk Dance Records will be helpful in 
planning this popular activity. (RCA 
Victor ) 

45. How to Increase Reading Skills is a 
16-page booklet which outlines four 
steps which teachers have found help- 
ful on this problem. Techniques sug- 
gested are useful only above the pri- 
mary level (Webster Publishing 
Company ) 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


enclosed for each item checked. 
40: (4 EEE a, ee. 
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Name 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 


_ 


46. Catalog for the new 1952 Pioneer 
Safety School Coach is profusely illus- 
trated and printed in three colors. 
Many new features designed for safety, 
durability, comfort, convenience and 
beauty are presented in an orderly, 
easy-to-understand manner. One sec- 
tion, for instance, deals with passenger 
safety. Another division shows features 
for greater driving safety. Other por- 
tions take up safety of the frame, 
ribbed paneling and safety education. 
(Superior Coach Corporation ) 

48. A 10-minute Film Strip on the use 
of tape recordings in elementary and 
secondary schools, covers the princi- 
ples of magnetic recording and tech- 
niques for using it in such classes as 
oral and instrumental music, speech, 
social science, business and languages. 
It also describes the Minnesota “Tapes 
for Teaching” program. The film strip 
is accompanied by sound on magnetic 
tape. 

32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching 
aids, on this vital industry. It shows 
in color the locations of the four types 
of coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute) 

8. Educational Portfolio contains teach- 
ing guide, large anatomical charts, two 
booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Useful for group discussion. (Per- 
sonal Products Corporation) 

7. The New SVE Educational Catalog is 
a most up-to-date listing of projection 
equipment, filmstrips and 2” x 2” slide 
sets, including over 626 titles listed for 
the first time. A special feature is the 
“Select-A-Set” index, a combination 
index, table of contents and specific 
grade level indicator. (Society for 
Visual Education ) 

17. The Write Thing to do!—Stuart Hall’s 
new 40-page book—is a complete hand- 
book of everyday correspondence, from 
bread and butter potes to personal 
business letters. It shows you how 
to word invitations and regrets, notes 
of congratulation, thank-you’s and 
many others. Each problem is illus- 
trated with a sample letter that gives 
you an idea of what to say and how 
to say it. One copy to a teacher. 
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Enrollment: Boys— 


Girls. 
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McGHEE TIME SERVICE 
539 Main Street 
Nashville, Tennessee 











Allen-Whitfield Paint and Glass Co. 


PAINT—VARNISH—ENAMEL 
PHONE 5-1173 158 8th AVE. NO. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Ten Reasons 


for Adopting 





1. COMPETENT EXPERIENCED AgTHORSHIP— 
Both authors have had years of 


experience teaching ele arith- 
metic. They know the classroom 
teachers’ problems. i. fe} 

2. EASY TO READ—Vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure are con to assure 
understanding; author ‘ideline Riefling 
is a reading specialist.’ / 

3. FUNCTIONAL COLOR—Spotlights critical 
—_ helps you ed across difficult 
concepts 


TYPE—"Tested in chitecs Electric re- 
search laboratories, makes reading 
easier. 


5. MORE PRACTICE (D 
in the text. 

6. TITLES —Selected 

appeal to child 


ae f 










tY CHILD —Special 
for the superior and 
l as the average. 


PHELAN B. BRASHER 
State Representative 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DALLAS 1 = PASADENA 2 
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SIGNS OF PROGRESS 
(Continued from page 17) 


with the competencies that are 
necessary to carry out the state pro- 
gram. However, there appears to be 
in each institution a small group of 
faculty members that reflect some 
progress in the directions indicated 
above. This minority name an em- 
phasis on certain aspects of teacher 
education programs as being accom- 
plishments for each principle or 











Ten Reasons For Adopting... 


THE AMERICAN 
LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


by Ames, Ames, Ousley and Staples 


1951 Edition 








MY COUNTRY, Grete 5 
MY COUNTRY’S HERITAGE, Grode 6 
MY AMERICA, Grades 7-8” 
b 0 T,, AUTHORSHIP— 
' ee and South are 
rTepmesen as is experience 
tag high school and 
college level. 
be EASY-T0 READ—Each book is at or 
below grade level in reading diffi- 
~ culty measured by Lorge and Dale- 
Chall Formulas. 
A THREE BOOK SERIES—Planned for 
a continuous program of wth, 
prevents objectionable overlapping 
and duplication of subject matter. 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE—Is ex- 
plained and the growth of democ- 
racy is the central theme of the 
series. 
FAIR TREATMENT FOR ALL—AIlI 
peoples, groups and sections. 
EMPHASIS—Is on social and eco- 
nomic achievements, not on military 
and political events. 
MEETS ALL STANDARDS—For per- 
sons, places, events and dates. 
MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS —Are in 
color. 
CHRONOLOGY—Is accurate and ob- 
served. 
TEACHING AIDS —Include teacher’s 
manual, activities within the texts, 
phonetic respelling for difficult 
words, activity books (workbooks), 
illustrated <a (grades 7-8)» 
a separate book, THE CONSTI- 
TUTION, by ean Kottmeyer 
—_ explaings t in simple fourth- 
agi is, available are 











basic belief. These areas are: (1) 
greater emphasis on the theory of 
each of the principles, and (2) 
greater emphasis on observation and 
student teaching experiences. 

In summary, two types of progress 
have been presented in this article 
—(1) general or overall accomplish- 





Some of them are trying 


ments, and (2) progress in the basic 
beliefs or principles of the state 
program of public education. It is 
apparent that much progress has 
been made in a general or overall 
way. This is probably due to an 
increase in operational budgets. 
However, it remains a challenge to 
the teacher education institutions in 
Tennessee to develop, on a wide 
scale, programs of education that 
will equip teachers with the com- 
petencies that are demanded by the 
state program of public education. 
To accomplish this fact, it will take 
leadership within the colleges that 
demonstrates vision, insight, and un- 
derstanding of the implications of 
the state program for programs of 
teacher education. 
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From You to Us 


Thanks 
Dear Miss Willis: 

I thank you for the note about your visit 
to Manley School. I plan to attend the 
meeting in January and will visit your 
headquarters to find out about your work. 
Maybe you will give me some hints as to 
how I may improve my school. 

H. E. WALLACE 
Morristown 
Thank you, sir. It was a pleasure. 
Representative Assembly 
Dear Mr. Richardson: 

We Grainger County delegates enjoyed 
the legislative assembly and were im- 
pressed with such “easy” friendliness from 
all the TEA staff at such a rushing time. 
It was a pleasure to support the proposed 
legislative program and we hope in some 
small way to continue to further its ac- 
ceptance in the legislature. 

J. T. WoLFENBARGER 
Rutledge 
Your statement is welcome. And your 
support is essential to adoption of the pro- 
gram. 
Make Teaching Human 
Dear Mary Helen: 

I just want to tell you that I enjoyed 
your small talk in this last issue of THe 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. I have always been 
reminded of Sara Teasdale’s poem Barter 
when I look at interested children, espe- 
cially the two lines about the children and 
their faces looking up, holding wonder like 
a cup. I have decided many years ago 








MOUNTAIN STATES 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Box 1581, Casper, Wyoming 


Special Discount For 
Cash—Enroll Free 
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that we must make teaching more human 
and have included that idea in my phi- 
losophy of education. You can see why 
I say again I thoroughly enjoyed the 
column this month. 
Mary ELizaBETH SMITH 
Hamblen County 
May we offer our support toward making 
teaching more human? 


The First Yearbook 
Dear Miss Willis: 

On behalf of the Loudon County Teach- 
ers’ Association, I wish to express our ap- 
preciation for the Officers’ Training Course 
in Murfreesboro. The help and inspiration 
given our officers has made this an out- 
standing year in Loudon County. We have 
had better planning, better conducted 
meetings, and much better participation 
and cooperation as a result of the course. 

I'm sending under separate cover the 
first yearbook ever produced in Loudon 
County. It was produced by our Planning 
Committee at the University of Tennessee 
last summer. We realize there are many 
mistakes but it has been most helpful 
to us. 

FreD W. GuPpToNn 

Loudon County 
Thanks and congratulations to youl We 
look forward to having you with us in 
this year's Training Course. 


Sermonizing 
Dear Mary Helen: 

I think the magazine has been very fine 
this year. I read all of them and enjoy 
them very much. I especially liked your 
“sermon” in the December magazine, for 
too often we do not act like ill-bred chil- 
dren. Maybe we'll mend our ways now. 
Keep up the good work. Thanks for every- 
thing. 

LILLIAN WALKER 

Nashville 
You'll be glad to know that’s the last ser- 
mon for a while. But we're glad you liked 
it. 

She’s Going 
Dear Chariene: 

I am enclosing a hopeful reservation for 
the Detroit tour. I do want to go! I got 
my magazine yesterday and have been 
“thrilling” ever since. It sounds wonderful. 

I enjoyed your “Diary.” You really get 
around, don’t you? When are you coming 
back to see us? One of the children asked 
that recently and I had to say I didn't 
know. Please come soon. It will be such 
a pleasant break for us. 

Mary BEAL 

Ebbing and Flowing Spring 

School 
And a pleasant break for us, if we can 
make it. Anyway, we'll see you on the 
Detroit tour! 








SILVER LINING 
CHENILLE LETTERS 
Write for Catalog 

Some open territory 


Louis E. Stilz & Bro. Co. 


155 N. 4th St., Phila. 6, Pa. 











For dust control 


Sun Ray 


For cleaner floors 
Quit using floor oil— 
Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY cleans gymnasium floors. It 
keeps down dust on concrete floors, 
rough wood floors, sealed wood floors. 
For asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, 
terrazzo, cork, and composition floors 
treat a push mop with SUN RAY. Use 
the treated mop for regular sweeping 
of these floors. 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








Atlanta, Ga. 


THE QUALITY LINE 
Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 











the best information... 
Stop at 
DINKLER HOTELS 
in the South 
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Teacher's Bookshelf . 


A Real Adventure 


As we see the new textbooks coming out 
this year, we catch ourselves wishing over 
and over again that we had had such when 
we were in school. But we hadn't gone 
so far as to wish we were back in school 
until we saw the new series of literature 
books published by Harcourt Brace and 
Company. 

We say so often that “This is a beautiful 
book” that we fear you will think we “cry 
wolf.” But we have no adjectives to de- 
scribe this series other than the most beau- 
tiful books we have ever seen. From 
cover to cover they are filled with excellent 
photographs—pertinent, too—well repro- 
duced, and tied to the content of the books. 
The fabulous covers are guaranteed to 
be washable, and are printed in full color. 
The type is easy to read. The paper is 
durable yet attractive. A complete teach- 
ing guide and test series is available. 

And the content! These books are full 
of selections never before published in text- 
books, well balanced with the old favorites. 
New selections from old authors, authors 
never before included—we could rave on 
and on without touching on half the fine 
points in the series. We could mention 
that a complete reading course is included 
here with appropriate tests, for those 
teachers concerned with reading. We 
could say that each book opens with spec- 
tacular color pages that are carefully 
designed as teaching devices. We could 
cite the vocabulary program, and complete 
glossary. 

We will say that you can do much worse 
than examine ADVENTURES IN READING, 
ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION, ADVEN- 








and 


TURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
ADVENTURES IN’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Published by Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, New York, in the Mercury Edition. 


An Anxious Age 

Growinc UP IN AN ANxious AGE, the 
1952 yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
makes a timely appearance. This volume 
represents the cooperative efforts of a num- 
ber of specialists: educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, social anthropologists, socio- 
logists, pediatricians, mental hygienists, 
economists, social workers and guidance 
specialists have collaborated. 

The focus throughout the book, how- 
ever, is upon meeting more adequately the 
needs of boys and girls in our world of 
anxiety and opportunity. Section one con- 
cerns young people, the times in which 
they live and the anxious world which they 
have not made but which, nevertheless, 
they inherit. Section two shows ways 
through which the child, assisted by home, 
school and community, can make the be- 
havior expectation society holds for him 
a part of himself, and make himself a 
part of his world. Section three treats of 
the children who are so decisively affected 
by the changes of our times. Section four 





Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

W. G. Boyp, Ashland City. Scott-Fores- 
man and Company 

E. K. BOonpuranrt, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

PHELAN B. BrasHer, 2107 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

Joun Burrus, 923 Lynn, Johnson City. 
Ginn and Company 

A. R. Drxon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. 
The Macmillan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119- Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company 

PRESTON Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing 
Company 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Baccn 

W. H. Greenwoop, 227 Craighead Avenue, 
Nashville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucu Hunter, Ashland City. The John 
C. Winston Company 


Marion, Alabama. 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Cluh 
1951-52 


WiLuiaM H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Insy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Ceci. JAMES, 21 Broad Street, Green- 
field. World Book Company 

Joun KENNeEDy, 322 N. Sixth, Albemarle, 
North Carolina. Henry Holt 

Don C. KENNoN, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Com- 
pany 

B. B. McManan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

BrowpDEeR R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 





deals with relationships—the normal pro- 
gression and the different experience which 
is the lot of many boys and girls. It 
discusses the varying and changing be- 
havior patterns of the individual as he 


relates to others. It suggests the part 
the school can play in fostering better 
relationships among boys and girls in the 
community and in the world. Growinc 
Up in AN Anxious AGE may be ordered 
from ASCD, National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Wash- 
ington 6, for $3.50. —C.W. 


A Learning Laboratory 

Perhaps you can teach biology without 
a laboratory. But chances are you'd do 
a better job if you had one. A new text- 
book called A Lasoratory Course IN 
BroLocy makes your classroom a real learn- 
ing laboratory. The experiments might 
better be called “experiences” if the word 
tc you conjures up visions of test-tubes and 
Bunsen burners. But the two authors, 
James C. Adell and Louis E. Welton, 
believe that the acid test of school teach- 
ing is how effectively it enables students 
to use in daily experiences things they have 
been taught. Their book tries to develop 
use of an experimental, problem-solving 
approach to situations. 

The book is beautifully illustrated—at 
least most of the pictures are beautiful. 
There is one view of “internal organs of 
a fish” that looks horrible to us, but doubt- 
less is authentic and interesting to a bud- 
ding scientist. Organization leads the stu- 
dent from study of life’s simplest forms 
through more complex organisms to con- 
sideration of certain aspects of human ex- 
istence. 

A Laporatory COURSE IN BIOLOGY is 
published by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
at $2.20 per copy. 





TmLLMAN Purtuips, Cookeville. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 

Louis REED, Louisville, Mississippi. Turner 
E. Smith 

James T. RicHarpson, Jr., Erin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovuton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

Potk E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville. Laidlaw Brothers 

LeonarD Sms, Jr., 2836 Kenway Road, 
Nashville, Follett Publishing Company. 

J. M. Sruart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

R. L. THomason, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
L. W. Singer Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

THomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 
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Ld a See shai laincheis 


emo fo: aad adminislealiins 


The superlative teaching qualities of Silver Burdett’s elementary programs (Making 
Sure of Arithmetic, Learning to Read, Word Power Through Spelling, Man In His 
World, New Music Horizons, and so on) may cause you to overlook our equally fine 
texts for high school use, on your state-approved lists. Lest this happen, let me urge 
you now to examine the following texts. Please write to me if you wish further infor- 


mation. 
Your Tennessee Representative 
from Silver Burdett Company, 
eNEW WORLD OF CHEMISTRY Earl G. Kouton 


Bernard Jaffe Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 


e ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Magoffin and Duncalf 
e MODERN HISTORY 
ae SILVER BURDETT 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING 
. Wilson—Leeder—Gee Cc @) M oe A N v 
e MECHANICAL DRAWING AT WORK 221 ‘East 20m Street 


Rogers and Barnes Chicago 16, Illinois 











the 
Label 


that means 


- everything 
in quality, workmanship, and design— 
real value for a reasonable price. 
And in every department of 
our shop you'll find sales 
people who are eager to help 


you in every way.. 3 because you love smart things... 




















America's Favorite SPELLING PROGRAM 


WORD MASTERY SPELLERS 


For Every Grade—2 through 8 


® After you have seen WORD MASTERY SPELLERS you will understand why. 
this all new spelling program is already America's favorite—why it has been 
adopted in nearly 5,000 school systems, including Texas and California— 
why this series is being accepted by teachers all over Tennessee. Be sure to ex- 


amine WORD MASTERY SPELLE?S before you select new books. 
Already Used By 


5,000,000 Pupils! You'll Want To CHECK These Outstanding NEW FEATURES 


Adopted in Texas, 
lif ° V Based on the Most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 
California and V PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
H d V SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD LIST Selection and Allocation! 
Indiana! Already V Self-Propelled—EASY for Every Teacher and Pupil! 
Adopted Locally V COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English Skills! 
V Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 


By Many Tennessee V Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 
2 V Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
School Systems! V Written by AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SPELLING AUTHOR! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


400 S. Front Street Columbus 15, Ohio 


Tennessee Represenative: Browder Means, 2707 Hawthorne, Nashville (4) 








SUMMER QUARTER 
1952 








FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 16-July 19 July 21-August 23 








For ingormation regarding opportunities 
available for graduate and undergraduate 
Study in ail colleges, write: 


Office of Dean of Admissions 
The University of Tennessee 


YOUR UNIVERSITY Knoxville, Tennessee 
Amid Lakes and Mountains 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

















